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1 . THE TRADITIONAL SCHOOLBOY 

Bowed head, good at memorizing , only speaking when spoken to the ideal good 
pupil of tradition. Was there anything more in the young Sudanese than this? 
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It is only the professional who is perplexed by 
educational problems. Laymen who are com¬ 
pelled as parents, politicians, or members of 
committees to consider educational aims and 
methods find nothing puzzling except the school¬ 
master’s inability to face obvious facts and apply 
unassailable principles. In India there has been 
no subject on which Viceroys and Governors 
have expressed their views with more ease and 
eloquence. Mind and pen move along well- 
worn grooves. The experienced Secretary, after 
spending his morning energy on financial and 
judicial files, drafts with the sinking sun his 
educational resolution, in which educationalists 
are reminded that their task is the formation of 
character and the training of good and produc¬ 
tive citizens and that their methods must be 
effective within the limits prescribed by economy 
and public opinion. 

Arthur Mayhew : The Education of India , 1926. 
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PREFACE 


In many non-Western, but fast-developing countries, Western types 
of educational curricula have to be introduced to meet modern 
needs. This is right and proper, but it gives rise to certain special 
problems. 

At first the initiative in designing syllabuses and choosing methods 
has to come from foreigners. In the lower stages of education these 
are likely to be in supervisory positions, rather than practising 
teachers, with the resulting risk that the thoughts of local teachers 
do not become involved in their work nor their hearts captured. 
Then another feature at the beginning is the foreign appearance of 
all things to do with school—the textbooks, the pictures, the 
apparatus. This foreign education, associated as it is with foreign 
ways, comes in fact to be the gateway to a new type of local society 
rather than, as in the West, a means of preserving and developing 
the existing society. Yet we cannot get away from the fact that 
modern Western education is now essential for all countries; and 
that to be of any use, it must be related to local conditions and 
suffused with a vital spirit. How are these tremendously difficult, 
and yet important objectives to be achieved? 

The following account makes no pretence to a general answer. 
It is the story of a particular experiment conditioned by its particular 
environment. Between 1930 and 1950 an attempt was made to 
re-direct and to put life into Western-type primary education in the 
Moslem Sudan, and out of that experiment there developed an 
educational centre (an Institute of Education) where foreign staff 
had time for experiment and for thought in co-operation with 
teachers of the country itself. 

Part I tells the story of the successes and failures in the first stage 
of the reform of boys’ elementary education—the word ‘ elementary ’ 
being used for the four-year primary course for children aged 7 to 11. 

Part II describes the growth of the Institute (named Bakht er 
Ruda) which undertook much of this reform. The first chapter 
(Chapter XI) describes its functions and relationships, and is followed 
by four chapters containing various examples of the experiments 
and activities. A final chapter discusses some of the effects of 
Western-type education on Sudanese society. 

* * * 
xi 


PREFACE 

Between 1930 and 1950 there were other important educational 
developments in the Sudan. Girls’ education made striking pro¬ 
gress, there was considerable growth in secondary education for 
boys, and a University College was corning into being. None of 
these important developments is described here, nor is the rather 
different history of education in the southern Sudan. 

* * * 

The reader will find two themes stressed in this account: the 
importance of having the right organisation so that the influence of 
key men on teachers and curriculum can be widespread and effective, 
and secondly, the advantage of using as means of education the 
things people want to learn rather than of forcing on them instruc¬ 
tion in what they probably need but do not as yet feel they want. 
1 have, therefore,'given much attention to the discussion of organisa¬ 
tion and the climate of opinion in which the work of reform was 
attempted, but I have made small mention of individuals who helped 
on that reform—whether members of the central government, the 
public or of the staff of the Institute. Indeed, they are all covered 
by a cloud of Civil Service anonymity: an anonymity which I for one 
deeply regret but which any attempt to dispel would have involved 
me in such a volume of individual appreciations (there were eighty- 
eight persons concerned in the production of elementary school books 
alone) that this book would have assumed a quite different nature. 
I hope they will not mind, and that they will accept this quite inade¬ 
quate acknowledgment of their contributions to the work of reform. 

To thank individually those from whom I have received help in 
preparing this book is a more manageable task, and I hasten to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the following for much encourage¬ 
ment and for very helpful criticisms: Professor Margaret Read, 
C.B.E., Miss F. H. Gwilliam and Sir Christopher Cox, K.C.M.G., 
Mr. W. B. de la M. Jamieson, O.B.E., Mr. R. A. Hodgkin, Mr. S. A. 
Khatir and Mr. A. L. A. Rahman. Mr. W. E. F. Ward, C.M.G., 
very kindly read through the manuscript. 

Oxford, f! V. L. Griffiths 

June 1952. ■ 


FACTS ABOUT THE SUDAN 

Situation: Between Egypt and Congo-Uganda-Kenya; French 
Equatoria and Red Sea-Eritrea-Abyssinia. 

Size: 1 million square miles; or one-third U.S.A.; or Western 
Europe from southern Norway to northern Spain and as far 
east as the Iron Curtain (1952). 

Climate: Very hot, except in winter in the north. Very dry, except 
for summer rains extending from the south over the southern 
and central parts. 

Vegetation: One-third desert in the north, except for edges of the 
Nile, One-third poor to fair savannah. One-third swamp and 
open woodland (south). 

People: Population believed to be about 8 million. Three-quarters 
(in the north and centre) are a mixture of Hamites and Negroes, 
but mainly Arabic-speaking and with Islamic traditions. One- 
quarter (in the south) are negroid. 

Wealth: Herds and crops, especially the cash crop, cotton, greatly 
developed in the last twenty-five years by irrigation. (No coal, 
oil, iron, and no industries of any size.) 

Way of Life : Small settled cultivators (in large villages in north, 
scattered in south), and nornadic herdsmen. (No big landlords, 
a contrast to most Middle East countries; no European 
planters. Total European and American population less than 
7,000.) 

Only six towns with a population of over 40,000 and with 
cinemas, radios, football matches, local and Egyptian news¬ 
papers, thinking of themselves as part of the Middle East. 

Government: During the period (1930-1950) described in this book 
was a condominium, i.e. ruled jointly by Britain and Egypt 
since overthrow of Mahdi’s successor in'1898; two flags on 
all public buildings. Civil service dominated by British, but 
increasingly Sudanised towards end of the period. 

First quarter of this century the main consideration was 
establishment of law and order; communications very poor; 
administration direct by British District Commissioners. 

Second quarter, with improvement of communications and 
spread of irrigation, considerable economic development. A 
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FACTS ABOUT THE SUDAN 

period of administrative devolution to tribal authorities develop© 
into more or less modern type local government by councils 
in last decade, and in 1948 a central Legislative Assembly. 

Major political parties, also of recent growth, wanted inde¬ 
pendence, but some with different degrees of association with 
Egypt. 

Government Revenue: 1900 under £E.250,000. 

1930 about £E.4$ million. 

1950 about £E.20 million. 

(One pound Egyptian = one pound and sixpence sterling.) 

Education 

This book is concerned with the lower stages of general education 
for boys in the northern and central Islamic area during the period 
1930-1950. At that time southern education was differently admini¬ 
stered and girls’ education separate. Both are omitted here. 

Starting from scratch in 1900, Western-type general education 
was, in 1930, almost entirely in Government hands: 


(Figures 
for 1929) 

81 

Elementary 
Schools 
(7,800 pupils) 

11 

Intermediate 
Schools 
( 1,280 pupils) 

1 

Secondary 
School 
( 500 pupils) 

Year 

1st 

/-> 1st 

r> 1st 

Year 

2nd 

/ 2nd 

/ 2nd 

Year 

3rd 

/ 3rd 

j 3rd 

Year 

4th 

' 4th 

' 4th 


Entry not younger than 7 

Notes on the general education system: 

1. British staff only in the secondary school; elementary and 
intermediate staffs entirely Sudanese. 

2. The place of first-year elementary was in 1930 often taken 
by the indigenous Koranic school. This did not work, and 
so First Years were restored. A three-year sub-grade (literacy) 
school grew up outside the system and parallel to the elementary 
school. 

3. Post-secondary education developed mainly after 1938. 
Before that date the secondary school included professional 
courses but a School of Medicine existed from 1924. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE SUDAN 

Expenditure (Recurrent) on all northern education: 

1929 £E.100,000 (approx.). 

1949 Over £E.750,000. 

1948: Estimated percentage of Boys aged 8-12 in northern Sudan: 

In elementary schools varied from 28 to 1 per cent., according 
to district. 

In sub-grade schools about the same. 

Total of both together for whole of north was 18 per cent. 

* * * 

General facts mainly from Sudan Almanac, published by Sudan 
Government. Education details mainly from information supplied 
by Ministry of Education, Khartoum. 





PART I 

REFORMING 


CHAPTER I 

BACKGROUND 

In the winter of 1931-1932, as a new inspector, I was being taken 
round by the chief inspector and shown how to inspect the scattered 
Government elementary schools of the northern Sudan. 

We would make our way along the sandy, treeless streets of a 
village to the north edge. There, set against a bare, limitless horizon, 
would be the brown, mud-brick, verandahed buildings of the village 
school. As we came near we would hear the loud voices of children 
chanting the Koran, or shouting severally the Arabic letters or 
numerals. Our approach would be signalled to the headmaster by 
a small boy posted for that purpose; a moment later a hush would 
descend on the school and a dark-robed figure with white turban 
would emerge, greet us with dignity and lead us to his ‘ office 

He might be tall and slightly bowed, like a Max Beerbohm 
aristocrat, or he might be tubby, dark or light complexioned: 
perhaps he would have a little curly fringe of beard: he would 
certainly possess the courtliest manners. We sat, asking each other 
about our health and our relatives, expressing our mutual pleasure 
at the fortunate opportunity of meeting, and sippiiig cups of spiced, 
black coffee. There was, of course, an undercurrent of uneasiness. 
We were inspectors and we had, eventually and regretfully, to 
suggest a visit to the classes. 

There would be three or four classes—each with up to fifty small 
boys, aged 7 to 11, with perhaps some 13- to 15-year-olds at the back. 
They would be sitting cross-legged on the floor, but on our entry, 
and at a word of command from the teacher, they would rise and 
salute us with a military sort of salute, turning their grave and 
shining dark eyes upon us in curiosity. Behind us two boys would 
be awkwardly carrying our chairs, and there would follow a moment 
of uncertainty and confusion until we were safely settled at the back 
of the class. Then we would look down on rows, of floppy white 
turbans or perhaps neat embroidered skull-caps' on dark heads. 
Bodies would be leaning forward expectantly: 'there would be 
silence. 

In front of each row lay a low desk (its legs having been removed), 
and a home-made cloth satchel with half a dozen exercise books 
leaned beside each boy or was tucked away under the desk. The 
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s would be bare or stuck crookedly with wind-torn pictures of 
some event in England or other part of the world, certainly not of the 
Sudan. Of books there would be few signs: Arabic readers, the 
Koran, a teacher’s Arithmetic—not much more than that, and 
certainly no children’s library books. 

Ahead of us by the blackboard the teacher would be standing, 
anxiously waiting to begin his lesson. k Lesson ’, did I say ? Rather 
revision or display. For it was impossible ever to hear an ordinary 
lesson, or even a specially prepared new lesson. Whatever we asked 
for, the teacher knew well that the right thing for an inspector was to 
show off what the children had memorised. Old reading lessons 
were repeated, old grammar questions asked again, names of rail¬ 
way stations rattled off. A forest of hands shot up at each question 
and “ Effendi! effend'll ” (Sir! sir!) burst from innumerable lips. 
How distressing to see the little bodies slump back in frustration 
when someone else had answered correctly! 

Afterwards we would assemble in the headmaster’s room, and 
the chief inspector would describe enthusiastically to the apparently 
eager group of three or four teachers how lessons might be made 
more interesting in story form, how some activity might be intro¬ 
duced in place of constant passive memorising, how detail might be 
related more to the children’s own lives. We were getting some¬ 
where, or at least we thought we were—until a year later, perhaps, 
one of us happened to visit the same school again. And then we 
heard the same string of facts revised, the same old questions of the 
revision lesson repeated once more. If we were very lucky we might 
find one of the inspector’s illustrations incongruously wedged in 
between the deserts of rote-learning. 

But how could they do better? The teachers had had only 
seven years’ education themselves, and of a type similar to that 
which they were giving to their boys. They knew no English, had 
practically no Ajrabic books or magazines, only notes for their 
lessons. Unless they were in a market town and district head¬ 
quarters, there would be only the odd village shopkeeper who could 
read and write and keep them intellectual company.^ 

'Yet, what charming, courteous people the teachers were; and how 
attractive and. eager the children ! 

What were welto do? 


As the heat of jmidday brought out the beads of sweat on the faces 
of masters and bpys alike, we would retire discreetly to plod through 
the streets to ouir rest-house, and perhaps, if we were in a District 
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BACKGROUND 

Bead-quarters, to put on our-civil service uniforms for a formal call 
on the British District Commissioner-~the administrator, father of 
his people and jack-of-all trades. 

“ What did he think of his school? ” we would ask—emphasising 
the ' his ’ because this was at a period when the Education Depart¬ 
ment was wooing the administrative service. 

“ Not bad,’" he might say. “ That new headmaster keeps good 
discipline. I think that’s very important. The tribal heads and 
other village notables often don’t like these Government schools 
because they teach the boys bad manners. They prefer the old 
Koranic schools. Of course, I don’t agree there. I think you’ve 
got to have a certain number of children taught to read and write 
properly, but I am all in favour of not educating them out of their 
environment. You saw we had cut the legs olf the desks so that the 
children could sit on the floor as their fathers dp? ” We said we 
had. “ But,” he would go on, “ I don’t think the teachers liked it, 
you know. They’ve got this idea in their heads of aping the 
European—desks, chairs, European clothes, an office job. I’m 
glad you’ve insisted on sheikhs’ robes for your teachers.” 

“Yes, but,” we would remonstrate, “when you criticise the 
teachers for their attitude, don’t forget that there has been a great 
reversal of Government policy. For the first twenty years of this 
century, when the main occupation of the Government was the 
bringing oi law and order to a country previously torn by the 
fanatical rule of the Khalifa, our attitude was—-no/ ‘ develop in 
your own native fashion ’, but * get rid of your superstitions and 
come and fill junior Government posts ’. We even paid boys to 
come to the Gordon College in the first days! It is only lately that 
the, influence of Lugard has swung everything over to gradual 
development on native lines—not everything, of course, because 
while you press for the strengthening of traditional administration 
by tribal families, economic development is crying out for more and 
more Sudanese technicians. We have a very difficult job in the 
Department. You expect us to produce suddenly, out of the hat, 
a whole lot of qualified Sudanese and at the same time avoid arousing 
all sorts of ambitions not only in their minds, but in the minds of all 
other schoolboys, and their parents! ” 

“ I know,” he would say, “ but you see what happened in 1924, 
when we had that Egyptian trouble. A number of the educated 
Sudanese went over to their side. We can’t trust them: whereas 
we can trust the tribal leaders. 

“ Besides, this country can’t afford a bureaucracy. It simply 
must make use of tribal organisation—it’s cheaper, and though it’s 
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not perfect, it’s human (which a bureaucracy is not), and it’s accept¬ 
able to the ordinary people. We are not completely static, you 
know; we’ve just stopped the ‘ eating ’ of fines [personal appropria¬ 
tion of fines]: but of course it does mean ‘ go slow ’—and that’s all 
this country can afford. It’s the pace the people themselves want. 

“ By all means let us have Sudanese technicians and office-wallahs 
for the necessary jobs—but let them be as few as possible, as they 
are at present *—and don’t, for God’s sake, put ideas of political 
power into their heads. I hear, by the way, that they teach them 
about the French Revolution in the Gordon College. . . . But 
to get back to the village elementary school. My criticisms are 
that they don’t make the boys better cultivators, and they don’t 
give them a pride in their tribe. I have just given the headmaster 
here a file of local history—you know, genealogies of the main 
families and so c;n. There isn’t much else I can find. And yes, 
there’s another tiling I complain about. 1 only see one of you 
Education people here about: once a year—if that. You are ail 
concentrated in Khartoum, teaching those Gordon College boys. 
Which reminds me, there is a very bright young lad in the school 
here; son of the head of one of the tribes, a very good fellow. I’d 
like to do something for him. If I could get the son into the Gordon 
College, he would get a job and would be able to help his old father. 
1 hope you’ll have a look at him. 

“ You’ll be coming to the polo this afternoon? ” 

And after my own first impressions of the schools, and after what 
the District Commissioner thought, what did the Sudanese think in 
those days ? 

I could only guess, but I think it was pretty clear that they looked 
on the schools as a means of entry into Government employment— 
not at all in the same way as they looked on the Koranic schools 
(the Khalwas). In the Koranic schools a boy learnt the Koran—he 
learnt, in fact, how to behave in life—but the Government ele¬ 
mentary school was just a necessary hurdle to be jumped before the 
crucial task of getting into the Gordon College, and so to a Govern¬ 
ment job. This was natural because the schools had started in the 
early days of the Government, no earlier, let it be remembered, than 
the early days of this century, amongst the only educated com¬ 
munities, the little groups of subordinate Egyptian officials, later 
increasingly Sudanese, which were scattered like islands of sophistica¬ 
tion among the great sea of ignorant tribesmen. Naturally the 
official and his merchant friend were the first to want their children 

* Sir Harold MacMichael in The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan estimates the number 
of Sudanese with secondary education as not more than 1,300 in 1934. 
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educated, and naturally they thought of a Government post as a 
desirable object for the majority of their male children. 

By my time (thirty years after the first schools) there was also the 
vague, but as yet terribly seditious, ambition that education might 
lead not only to getting rid of the Syrian official who now replaced 
the Egyptian and often stood between the British official and the 
Sudanese, but even, one day, of the British official himself. After 
all, the Egyptian Arabic newspapers were full of such dangerous 
and exciting ideas. Still, to most that seemed a good long way off. 


These were my first impressions. I think they were in keeping 
with those of persons in the Education Department who were much 
more senior and experienced than I was. They were working for 
three things in elementary education. First, to heal the rift between 
education and the British Political (administrative) Service, which 
had grown with the new policy of developing native institutions. 
(It was hoped that the appointment of senior political officers to the 
posts of Director and Chief Inspector of the Department would help 
to solve this problem.) Second, to give a rural bias to the village 
schools, and third, to abolish rote-learning. 

To achieve the second and third objectives, circulars and notes on 
the syllabus had been sent, out to Sudanese headmasters. They 
had no effect, except to produce a more varied display of the 
children’s erudition for the official visitor, a display which quickly 
petered out if the visitor was so insensitive as to stay for more than 
half an hour. Inspections seemed hardly more effective. It 
looked as if the teachers would have to be better trained and edu¬ 
cated. Perhaps the Teachers’ Training School should be moved out 
of Khartoum to rural surroundings and its staff strengthened. We 
ought, we felt, to better the teachers’ conditions of service and per¬ 
haps increase the inspectorate. All this would cost money, and 
would anyone in the Government contemplate spending more money 
on education when it was already thought of so poorly? To crown 
all, this was just the time of the great financial slump of the early 
thirties. The pay of all Government officials was being cut, many 
were being dismissed. Who would think of spen< ing more money 
on education, of all things, at such a time? 

I remember a train journey at this time. We argued all morning 
about what we would do to reform education, particularly what sort 
of training we would give to teachers and boys going into farming, 
hew we might build a new training college in rurall surroundings— 
perhaps in the form of a village. I remember gazing sadly out of 
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tie tinted windows of the compartment, w hile the train jogged slowly 
on over the empty black cotton-soil, and the distant thorn-trees of 
the Blue Nile came and went, dancing in the heat. I thought what 
silly castle-building it all was. 

But in fact it wasn’t. 


Huts and grain-pits of Bakht er Ruda—the site eventually chosen for 
a new Training College 
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CHAPTER II 


THE START 

An unexpected incident set going the train of events which eventually 
led to reform. 

Amongst the rows of British houses in Khartoum, each set in 
its garden of flowers, trees and tennis-court., was the Sudan’s one 
secondary school, the Gordon Memorial College. When the 
financial crisis was at its worst, the students startled the Government 
by staging a full-scale strike—the first of its kind. It was about the 
new cuts in starting-rates of pay. After the strike was over the 
Governor-General appointed a committee at the highest level to 
look into not so much the causes of the strike, ks the overnight 
change from under-production to over-production of educated 
boys whose only prospects lay in Government employment. 

At this point the chief inspector, with passionate insistence, 
succeeded in widening the Committee’s terms of reference to include 
a survey of lower education. 

I do not think w'e were very hopeful of results; For while the 
ruralising of education was in accordance with the climate of 
Government opinion, there was no money lying about to build rural 
training colleges, and it was highly doubtful if we could convince 
the committee that even further provision should bej made to enable 
existing teachers to be re-trained and extra staff found for experi¬ 
mental work and an increased inspectorate. Bui without these 
further measures the annual production of young ‘ rural ’ teachers 
would be about as effective as a trickle of water disappearing down 
the huge cracks of baked cotton-soil. 

After a winter of deliberations during the blackest of financial 
depressions, the Committee surprisingly recommended: (i) accept¬ 
ance of all the proposals for the new Training College; (ii) improve¬ 
ment in the standing of elementary teachers and cheir entry into 
pensionable service; (iii) the freeing of a specially elected District 
Commissioner in each Province or group of Provinces) to be education 
officer. As the Committee had been composed of heads of the 
Government, the Government, in this case not surprisingly, accepted 
these recommendations, meeting the modest initijal expenditures 
partly from econoinies in the higher stages of education, which 
reduced intakes were to produce, and partly from the drastic 
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economies which were being made throughout the Government 
departments. 

Thus were initiated three important measures supplying the 
administrative means for a great reform in elementary education. 


I had not expected such a successful outcome to the Committee’s 
work. 1 believe it was due to a combination of faith (not mine; I 
only wished), carefully worked out papers and the presence on the 
Committee of leading members of the Government, uniting authority 
with vision. There is no doubt'that the time to concentrate on 
improving quality is when the demand for education is small or the 
means for its expansion lacking, but it is not often that advantage 
is taken of such opportunities. At any rate, whatever the reasons 
for the happy outcome of this occasion, the memory of such an 
unexpected advance in gloomy times has since been a great comfort 
when frustration; are worse than usual. 


While others were engaged in implementing the decisions of the 
Government to Improve the status of elementary teachers and to 
establish Province Education Officers, the Director appointed me 
to be the first Principal of the new rural Teachers’ Training College; 
and with other members of the Department I started on the exciting 
but somewhat intimidating task of bringing our castle-buildi ng down 
to earth. Seen : on earth, and in a time of exceptional financial 
stringency, the fcastle was only a few sun-dried brick houses, but 
the plans allowed for most of the later developments. 

The Government had agreed: 

to move; the existing small Teachers’ Training College of 
some forty pupils out of Khartoum into rural surroundings 
and to housie it in model village buildings ; 

to appoin t three Englishmen (one being a handwork specialist 
and anothejr an agriculturalist from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture) to he staff, which had hitherto been entirely Sudanese; 

to provide accommodation and extra staff so that a con¬ 
tinuous series of refresher courses could be held in order to 
re-train existing teachers. 

A note which: I made at that time shows that experimental work, 
resulting in handbooks and textbooks, was contemplated—though 
not then on the t|cale it assumed later, and adult work was mentioned, 
though not taken up seriously for many years. 
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Training College was to be a small affair; £E.2,500 was to 
cover the cost of the main building and boarding accommodation. 
Compared with the quarter of a million spent on Bakht er Ruda 
after the war, this does not seem very generous, but at that time we 
were duly grateful. Indeed, I am very thankful that we started in 
.such a small way, for it enabled us to build up personal relationships 
and an esprit de corps before we were distracted by large numbers. 

So now came the period of choosing a site, planning the buildings, 
selecting the staff and thinking out the curriculum and the way of 
life which I wanted the staff and pupils to follow. It is not often in 
life that one has the opportunity to do this sort of thing. It is 
rather exciting and rather worrying. There are so many choices to 
make: 

Is it more important for the school farm to have good agri¬ 
cultural land than to be near to the boarding-houses ? 

How much importance should one attach to being near a 
town ? The staff will be happier with shopping, medical and 
social facilities nearby, but the students may be fatally distracted. 

How vital are opportunities for teaching practice (usually 
poor in a rural area) compared with a rural atmosphere ? 

But not only general questions arise, all kinds of details have to 
be considered in relation to the life of the school as a whole: 

How far should the boys be required to look after them¬ 
selves? Cook? or only make tea? Clean their boarding¬ 
houses ? and classrooms ? and the grounds ? 

Should there be prefects? school self-government? or only 
self-governing societies ? 

All these and a hundred other questions arise when one is planning 
completely anew. Or, at least, when one thinks one is planning 
completely anew; for it is easy, in youthful enthusiasm, to think 
one can create something to one’s own pattern, and to forget the 
momentum of tradition in staff and pupils and the climate of opinion 
in the world outside school. 

I found myself very much in agreement with the climate of British 
opinion in wanting education—particularly the village elementary 
education—to be directed more towards rural activities. I had had 
three and a half years of teaching academic subjects to anxious 
village students in an Indian college, and it had been a very dis¬ 
quieting experience. But visits to Tagore’s Shantiniketan and to an 
American school, Ushagram, built on the lines of a Bengal village, 
had been inspiring, and I hoped to profit now by what I had seen. 
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also, of course, very much in agreement with the view that 
rote-learning without understanding was a bad thing and must be 
got rid of. 

But I was also full of other ideas, some of which would not 
have gone down very well had they been broadcast. I disliked 
corporal punishment—almost the only punishment in Sudan schools 
of those days. I wanted to abolish exams, but keep reports, lessen 
competition, give up prizes, introduce projects (where the pupils 
choose their own subjects of study) and develop camps and school 
journeys. In fact, I was infected, or perhaps inspired—it depends 
how you look at it—by the wave of distrust of old methods and the 
desire for new ways which was a feature of the period immediately 
after the 1914-1918 war. The credit for whatever proved good in 
these ideas is due to the Boy Scouts and to the London Day Training 
College in the stimulating days of Nunn and Fairgrieve. 

Were these ideas suited to Sudanese traditions—especially the 
political traditions which it was now the policy to foster? This was 
doubtful: it depended on how fast the Sudan was likely to change. 
I had come from the exciting political atmosphere of India in the 
days of the Simon Commission to a Sudan which was patriarchal 
and Public School. It felt like stepping back twenty or fifty years in 
history. But I could not help believing that, whatever the appear¬ 
ances of the moment, the educated Sudanese would eventually come 
to dominate affairs and to want our sort of education. In the event 
this happened more quickly than we expected. 

I was lucky, also, in another thing in my Indian experience. 
I had been the most junior member of an almost completely Indian 
staff at S. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur, and thus had learnt to 
work on an equality with educated people of a quite different race. 
This was an experience difficult to gain at that time in the Sudan. 

* * * 

To find a site to suit our ideas was not nearly so easy as we 
expected. This may sound surprising in such a large and uncon¬ 
gested country as the Sudan; but we wanted conditions which rarely 
go together—easily obtainable agricultural land and enough young 
boys to supply local teaching practice. (We required local practice, 
instead of sending our students aw'ay for practice because the cur¬ 
riculum and methods we wished them to use would be new.) Both 
agricultural land and the school practice had to be near together, 
to avoid waste of time in moving about. 

We started hunting for sites. Every site had something against it 
—lack of drinkable well-water or liability to flood at high Nile, 
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malaria, salt land, bad communications, local intrigue. In the end 
we chose the site of a small collection of grass huts, named bakht er 
ruda, two kilometres to the north of Dueim, a market town and 
Province head-quarters on the White Nile. It was 120 miles south 
of Khartoum. 

Here, on a slight and barren rise in the flat grey plains of clay 
which flank the White Nile, a small and rather forlorn-looking 
collection of buildings gradually arose in the winter of 1933-1934. 
They were built out of sun-dried brick from the same heavy, cracked 
clay, and plastered with mud and dung to protect them against the 
tropical storms of midsummer. 

The floors of the rooms were plain earth; there was no mosquito- 
wiring; water was to be delivered by donkey and cart; 400 trees 
had been planted on the site for our benefit; we pulled up all but a 
few. The idea was to live just one stage ahead of the ordinary 
village, not to set an impossible ideal. 

For the pupils, thirty-nine of them between the ages of 14 and 19, 
we had small houses each to hold eight, with an ola woman to cook 
for them. They ate from the common bowl. 

Around the collection of sun-dried buildings stretched the flat, 
treeless plains. There was an irrigated patchwork of agricultural 
land nearby, and the great sweep of the marshy White Nile curling 
round on the east. To the south, across the cotton-soil, lay the long, 
fiat, crowded houses of the local market town. 

* * * 

In the middle of August the Sudanese staff arriyed by the fort¬ 
nightly steamer from Khartoum. (My English colleague, tlm 
agriculturalist, was delayed.) What were they going to think ol 
this new Training College? i 

I. had had almost a free hand in picking staff, and jl believed that I 
had some excellent colleagues. They were mostly products not of 
the Elementary Teachers’ Training College, but of ja section in the 
Gordon College secondary school which trained teachers for the 
Intermediate level of education—i.e. for the 12- to 15-year-olds. 
By getting to the Gordon College they had succeeded in getting 
away from the roughness of village life, they had rejoiced at the 
convenience of tap-water and electric light and they had tasted the 
wider intellectual interests of the capital. They i: jiought of town 
amenities as an earnest of civilisation. When we* 1 met they were 
kind enough to keep from me the more depressing c f their opinions 
about the new Training College. But what, indeed, <§bhld they think 
of this desert to which they had come! 
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The Sudanese staff might well ask, ‘ What was this desert they were 
coming to ? ’—for their educated friends certainly asked this. The 
Committee’s report had been most objectionable to them. For one 
thing, it had recommended a reduction in the number of free and 
assisted places in the Gordon College—the sole door to position and 
power, unless one had some hereditary standing. For another, its 
proposal to move the Elementary Teachers’ Training College out of 
the capital roused their deepest suspicions. The capital represented 
civilisation and progress, whereas the country represented back¬ 
wardness and the new, loathed policy of boosting hereditary rulers. 

Hadn’t we consulted the educated Sudanese? Not very much. 
In those days l.iey were mostly in subordinate positions; few as 
yet had any width of experience on which to form helpful opinions. 
Most members of the administration thought they were out of touch 
with the main Body of tribesmen, and had different interests. We 
did not cultivate their appreciation, we used reason and firmness. 
This was usually the method even with the very unsophisticated. 
Someone once listening to a British official addressing a remote group 
of tribal leaders in the South remarked that he spoke as if to a group 
of Oxford dons. 

The new Teachers’ Training College, then, started against the 
opinion of the educated Sudanese, and my Sudanese staff came from 
a background unfriendly to the whole proposal—which made it 
very difficult for them. The only possible, decent reason they 
could see for moving to such a desert spot was the negative one that 
it would keep tlae pupils away from the bad influences of the town. 
One can appreciate their feelings—why make yourself uncomfortable, 
when you had just escaped from all that? 


So we settled , into our rather bleak little colony, which I liked to 
think looked like a Sudanese village—but which, of course, didn’t at 
all. Over the next few years it grew a little and became more homely, 
at least to us v ho lived there. To others from outside it looked 
incredibly bare and unlovely. Some of the staff wanted to leave, but 
I dug my toes ip, with the result that after a year or two more they 
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nodonger wished to do so. We were acquiring a name, and some 
were becoming attached to the place. 

An elementary school for local boys grew up on the site., and we 
had some boarders from the villages. Here we could experiment 
and find teaching practice. Older teachers started coming in for 
two-month refresher courses. But our main preoccupation was 
with the general educational course of the four-year Training Col¬ 
lege—i.e. for the boys of 13 or 14 to 19 or 20 years of age, drawn 
from the elementary schools of the northern and central Sudan. 
They were to be the new Bakht er Ruda teachers: on them we were ' 
staking our reputation. 

It was a time when the work was of intense interest, but also when 
we felt some uneasiness. People are inclined to expect results too 
soon from education. Our Director of Education had shown an 
encouraging faith in us and remarkable generosity in supporting us, 
but he was not a professional educationalist. Might he not waver in 
his support if any untoward incident should occur in our early years ? 
We were trying radical changes, dropping examinations, changing 
the discipline, introducing agricultural work and practical activities 
—all in a rather unpromising environment. We looked with dis¬ 
trust at the occasional visitor, and if we had any doubts, took him 
for an exhausting walk over cracked clay to look at cotton or 
beans. 

Of the various aspects of the curriculum for our four-year Training 
College, the one which exercised my mind most at the beginning was 
the practical and rural aspect. As our experience in this matter 
illustrates some of the problems of reform in an under-developed 
area, I propose to consider this aspect here, leaving other experiences 
in the education of adolescents (such as the problems of discipline, 
the place of art and training for citizenship) to a later chapter. 

Aims of Ruralisation. We had talked about ruralising education, 
but what did we mean ? We had no more than a vague idea that in 
our rural environment we might discover ways of diverting the interest 
of our pupils from academic learning to the practical affairs of rural 
life, giving them some knowledge and skill in rural pursuits and 
inspiring them with a spirit of service to the village community. 
Attitude was going to be the most important thing. Who was going 
to create this attitude ? 

For staff we were lucky in having at the beginning an outstanding 
Inspector of Agriculture, who was later to become Director of 
Agriculture for the Sudan. He brought with’Mm a background of 
non-educational experience and a clarity of mind which were of 
inestimable value to all our problems in this early formative period. 
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him there were two Sudanese with agricultural experience, 
/horn had a natural interest in rural matters. The rest did 
not look towards rural life as an educational objective. They might 
lack a vision of future Sudanese rural life, but they also lacked the 
ignorant sentimentality of the highly urbanised European. Their 
interests were elsewhere. So it was obviously not going to be 
possible to start by re-directing the whole curriculum towards rural 
life. What we could do was to introduce certain agricultural and 
environmental activities and studies, and hope that gradually a 
general interest, and eventually an enthusiasm for rural studies and 
activities, would spread throughout the staff and pupils. 

The obvious major activity was farming. But before discussing 
this 1 would like to describe some of the other activities which were 
aimed, in the first place, at righting the balance of a curriculum 
which seemed to have too much desk-work and an out-of-school life 
which was too meagre. 

Projects and Practical Activities. One of the first things we did at 
Bakht er Ruda was to introduce projects—that is, topics for study 
or achievement, chosen by the class with the help of their teacher, 
and then planned, studied, carried through and reviewed by the class, 
each boy contributing his share of the work. A class might be given, 
say, four or six periods a week out of their class time to carry 
through their project. 

Some of the projects took the form of investigation into, for 
instance, the local irrigation scheme, or into aspects of the local 
market town. These, with their long written reports, were the 
nearest to ordinary academic studies, and therefore perhaps the 
most acceptable at first. Others were mainly surveying (mapping) 
jobs—e.g. the growth of Bakht er Ruda. 

But there were a variety of practical projects. “ Mekki and his 
Ten Sons ” ran the food -stores for three months, making an 
imaginary loss of £24—chiefly owing to the high imaginary salaries 
which they paid to themselves. Successive Third Years put a lot 
of study, planning and labour info building a hen-house, starting a 
fruit-garden, digging a fish and crocodile pond and planting 6,000 
mesquite seedlipgs on a sandhill. It is true that the fruit-trees died 
in the summer cjrought, that the fish refused to live in the pond, the 
crocodile escaped, and of the 6,000 trees hardly one survived a 
particularly poor rainy season. Nevertheless, the projects were a 
success, in that) they aroused an interest in doing things, and they 
gave experience! in how to study, plan and carry out something in 
co-operation with others. 

There were some projects which endured. The open-air stage 
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still stands as free from cracks as when Second Year first built it, 
and the library floor, laid by another class, is still good and 
serviceable. 

Two annual events, which were tackled as projects by the top 
class in the pre-professional course, came to have increasing value 
as a means of training in planning, organisation, co-operation and 
self-criticism. These were the organising of the annual three days 
of games, races, exhibitions and plays, commemorating the founding 
of Bakht er Ruda (called “ The Bakht er Ruda Id ”), and the annual 
study tour of three weeks to a month. On the study tour the top 
class planned and carried through short investigations, usually into 
two contrasting ways of life—e.g. old style rural life and a developing 
rural area. They would have preferred to study jthe town, for to 
them town rather than country offered adventure!-—the adventure 
of civilisation—so a town or two were included in the tour. 

By 1950 only these last two—the annual projects—survived. It 
was not that we had lost faith in the method as an ingredient of the 
school curriculum. On the contrary, used in moderation it met 
certain needs in the education of adolescents with such a background 
as ours. These needs were the experience of getting knowledge at 
first hand, and not only at second-hand from books, the revelation 
that local matters could be rewarding subjects of study, and the 
stimulus to taking action based on intelligent study. But, like so 
many special methods, the project method required a first-class 
teacher, otherwise it was worse than more orthodox ways of teach- 
ins^ When, owing to pressure of other work, ii was no longer 
possibic'ta.t.he project classes to be guided by experienced teachers, 
the amount of tailing and arguing increased until boys were learning 
more bad habits than good, and we dropped the projects. To a 
certain extent their loss vas made good by the school societies which 
1 describe in a later chaper. 

Another early developmeil was the activities or duties which were 
performed for the community at the beginning of the day. Social 
service by schoolboys sometimes took doubtful forms. For 
instance, in one school it took the form of picking up stones off the 
playing-fields—an occupation also s&as a punishment! Sometimes 
it would be the passion of bright yourf^ men who wanted to engage 
in something spectacular, and would ofen a night school or take a 
play on tour for charity, while all the tifie their own surroundings 
cried out for improvement. Perhaps oneshould not be too critical: 
it is a common human weakness to ignor? the sluths at one’s own 
door and acquire merit by clothing the abolishes ii 1 climates where 
clothing is unnecessary. 
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n the whole, I thought that service for each other should come 
first Hence, the first forty minutes of the morning were free for 
services performed by boys for the boys’ own community—duties, 
not voluntary service, but largely organised by the boys themselves. 
They were jobs such as tree-watering, sweeping up, searching for 
mosquito lame, breaking up cow-dung for compost, library assist¬ 
ance, taking over the meat ration, preparing the games-fields. 
mending clothes and mosquito nets. They were an extension of 
the minor school duties existing in most Sudan schools. But such 
duties had not been looked on as having educational value. Educa¬ 
tion at that time was thought of solely as acquiring knowledge, not 
as a discipline or as attitudes. However, these chores were accepted, 
and at least they! meant that everything was not being done for the 
pupils. For the trouble with a Government institution is that 
everyone (including the British) expects the Government to do every¬ 
thing for them. As the school grew in numbers it was not easy to 
find enough jobs to employ every boy every day. Some of the 
jobs, too, were pretty dull. Later on we gave the boys financial 
responsibility, and this helped to make the tasks more interesting; 
but a satisfactory standard of performance always depended rather 
more than one could wish on the quality of the member of the staff 
who was in charge. 

A third and very popular practical activity was the camps. Twice 
a year the whole; school went out for a week’s camping in separate 
camps of thirty to forty, each under its own housemaster. The 
camps were organised on Scout lines. The boys learnt to cook and 
to look after themselves—doing chores usually done at.nVme by 
their mothers and sisters. There were hardly a/y really attractive 
sites, so the head would glare down on thr tents uninterruptedly 
and the dust-laden wind sweep through; Jut it meant a welcome 
break in the long terms, which ran fron early July to December 
and from January to April. To th: housemasters the camps 
were a much-appreciated opportunity of getting to know their boys 
better. 

The projects, parly morning activities and camps are examples of 
the practical activities connected with our environment with which 
we started. They had the advantage that they did not require craft- 
skill: they could be run b; the ordinary academically-brought-up 
teacher. The pupils accented these activities with varying degrees 
of interest. They were n iW : they might be ‘ useful ’. The points 
we had to be careful about were that the manual work was not merely 
repetitive, but tb a t it sihSuld appear, if possible, to be part of learning 
something, and that we did not ask them to do things which were 
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women’s work or work that in days gone by had been 
done by slaves. 

Farming. The staff in charge of agricultural activities had plenty 
to grumble at: heavy, almost rock-like clay, salty patches, uncertain 
rains, marauding goats and cattle belonging to the nomad Arabs, 
and then, in the summer, months of scorching wind. But we could, 
at least, grow an excellent variety of cotton under irrigation, and 
millet, also under irrigation, and three years out of four by rain. 
Vegetables did fairly well with manure, fruit-trees were hopeless. 
Cattle could be fed locally on irrigation-grown fodder, millet-straw 
and purchased cattle-cake, and when the cows were dry they could 
be sent to graze with the nomads' cattle. The main canal of a small 
Government irrigation scheme (1,500 acres) passed by one end of the 
site. 

We rearranged and lengthened the school day, putting breakfast as 
late as 9.15 a.m. so as to take advantage of the cool early mornings 
for work in the field before breakfast, or for any other practical 
activity, such as surveying and hand-work. 

The main problem was how to organise field-work in such a way 
that it would acquire an attraction comparable to that of the best 
school subjects and activities. Given a good teacher in charge, 
boys could be jollied into an enthusiasm, but we preferred not to be 
so dependent on personalities. We found a solution in a Young 
Farmers’ Club of a particular kind—a sort of farming co-operative, 
with the profits going into the boys’ own pockets. For the first 
year the land was farmed communally. A boys’ committee arranged 
boy labour, and the profits were divided equally amongst all the 
members. This was not very satisfactory. Too many slack 
members benefited from the labours of the industrious. 

The next year the boys’ committee divided the land up, giving 
plots for the season to individuals or to pairs, but undertaking 
certain general services for the members, such as payment of rent, 
irrigation, supply of implements, selling of crops. This was much 
more successful, and Young Farmers’ Clubs of this type have been 
generally satisfactory in this and two or three other schools for the 
past ten to sixteen years. Their achievements are limited in scope, 
as will be shown later, but they have survived great fluctuations in 
the cash return on their crops, and have survived also periods when 
the supervising teacher has not been particularly knowledgeable or 
interested in agriculture. More details of their working may there¬ 
fore be of interest. 

The activities undertaken were usually confined to growing cotton 
and millet with, at times, wheat and onions. Cotton was the main 
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cas h crop. Periodically, the members would debate other pro¬ 
posals, such as the keeping of cattle (once it was to own and run a 
lorry!), but such proposals were always defeated. The standard 
crops were straightforward, the work on them coincided with the 
school year. Let the school authorities risk money on such doubtful 
projects as new crops and animals: they themselves would stick to 

the well-tried! . . 

The, working capital needed was very small, because irrigation 
dues were not claimed until the crops were sold, and land-rent was 

low. . . . . 

The amount of work to be done in the field varied with the time ot 
year. It probably averaged for most boys some four or five hours a 
week; but at times there would be none and at other times a great 
deal;’ occasionally, at the height of the cotton-picking season, we 
would close the school all day. There was some work which was 
not normally done by the boys, though they had to pay tor it to be 
done by others. Such were ploughing, because it was too difficult 
for most, irrigating, because they could not be relieved from school, 
and some of the cotton-picking. 

The incentive was quite definitely money-making. To make the 
return for labour adequate, each boy had an average of about two- 
thirds of an acre, including fallow. From this he would get a net 
profit in the year of between 125. and £3 when cotton prices were 
poor, and £6 of more when prices were high. This was incentive 
enough to keep the members active without continual stimulation 
from the staff adviser. And this was just what we wanted—some¬ 
thing which would function tolerably well even where an enthusiast 
in the staff was lacking. 

But clubs such as these do raise certain criticisms and problems 
which I can only touch on here. First, the cash incentive is possible 
only where there is a high-return cash crop and enough land for each 
boy to have a plot. In rural areas away from large towns this 
usually means an export crop. In our case we required some 
80 acres for a Young Farmers’ Club of 120 members, and it had to 
be near the school. To get this, and indeed a great deal more later 
on for our other Institute schools, meant dispossessing local culti¬ 
vators of some of their land, and made one wonder sometimes 
whether it was right to press for so much. This leads me to the 
second point: the pocket-money motive may itself be questioned. 
Would it not have been more appropriate and better for their char¬ 
acters if the boys had contributed to their own feeding, or helped 
their parents over fees? I have partly answered this above. Unless 
you are going to be dependent on teachers with exceptional en- 
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t&tsiasm and personality, the drudgery of agricultural field-work 
needs an individual incentive if field-wot'k is to take up anything 
more than the odd half-hour a week. But we had a further con¬ 
sideration in the general attitude of Sudanese public opinion, which 
• tended to look on suggestions that boys should contribute to their 
own feeding as somehow mean and unworthy of the Government! 

A third criticism is that the clubs showed no interest in widening 
their agricultural knowledge to matters which could not immediately 
improve their cash returns. But should they, as , producing clubs, 
be expected to? It was, I think, our fault as muc'h as theirs that 
the theoretical and demonstrational side of agriculture was not 
developed more. From time to time the staff in charge of agri¬ 
culture arranged experiments or demonstrations oih such things as 
sowing dates, manuring, weed effects, smut control, cattle-feed, the 
drying of hides and making of clarified butter. A c lass would assist 
in the planning and recording, but the work would' mostly done 
by paid labour. The general science course also had a number of 
points in contact with what went on in the field, »ut we never got 
as far as working out a co-ordinated course: |and this was a 
weakness. 

Perhaps the point which required the most constant exercise of 
judgment was how much to interfere in the field-work in order to 
secure good standards of farming. If the staff adviser constantly 
insisted on a high standard, there was danger that the boys would 
gradually come to leave all the initiative to him, a'nd might easily 
acquire a distaste for the work. Moreover, it was doubtful whether 
the standards they would in this case achieve by hdbit, and not by 
conviction, would survive when they had left school £nd were subject 
to the influence of lo\Ver standards outside. On the jother hand, one 
could not allow such things as the seeding of weetjis which would 
affect the neighbours. There is an idea, of course, That boys’ plots 
should be examples of cultivation to the general public, but why 
boys’ plots, and not boys’ arithmetic books and composition books, 

I don’t know, except that the school plots are, unfortunately, always 
visible to the passer-by, whereas their exercise books jire, fortunately, 
hidden within their desks. It would be nice if one pould settle this 
problem by leaving the rewards and punishments entirely to Nature. 
She does reward and punish for quite a number oi' farming com¬ 
missions and omissions, but there are’? ome events— L a rise in world 
prices or an incursion of locusts—w.uch may entirely upset the 
ordinary rewards and punishments of Nature. In principle it was 
agreed with the Director of Agriculture that “ rather than to obtain 
high standards of agricultural practice by discipline, it was preferable 
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attempt the ideal of obtaining a spontaneous improvement in 
performance through cor lV iction But that, of course, did not 
prevent occasional brushes with the district Inspector of Agriculture 
over the day-to-day condition of our Young Farmers’ Club’s 
crops. 

To conclude the subject of Young Farmers’ Clubs, they were an 
excellent way of keeping boys in touch with the land, and of keeping 
their hands hard during the period of their academic schooling. I 
doubt it they added much to their knowledge of agriculture or in¬ 
creased their interest. The clubs’ greatest value was not in agriculture 
at all, but in the Experience they gave of running something practical, 
of organising, committee work, budgeting, of getting on with pther 
people. They 'gave us the idea—which I discuss in another 
chapter of trailing for citizenship through societies which handle 


money. 




* 


Were we getting anywhere in our attempt to ruralise education ? 
We had a rural Environment, we had kept conditions tough, we had 
a senior agriculturalist on the staff, we had a programme of agri¬ 
cultural aciivitiejs, camps, school journeys, local studies and so on: 
the majority of <our pupils came from rural surroundings. Was the 
education of the| teacher now becoming inspired by a rural outlook ? 

I cannot honestly say that it was. It had some very successful 
rural elements ip it ; but the rural elements were parts—they were 
not accepted as jthe core of our education. 

Why were weinot succeeding? Perhaps one reasonless that most 
of us were not really the right people to carry through such a change. 
Apart from the professional agriculturalists, riot more than one or 
two ot the British staff were ever rurally-minded. Many of the 
Sudanese staff 'vould be out cultivating a crop of millet during the 
i <1 my season, any no one was a more diligent and efficient cultivator 
than the Sudanese Vice-Principal (later to become the first Minister 
for Education (n the Sudan). But over sixteen years I knew only 
was a countryman at heart and really enjoyed hobnobbing 

with the nomads around and discussing cows at interminable 
length. 

The chief reason was that the climate of Sudanese opinion at that 
time was unfavourable to sijch a re-direction of education. In so 
tar as education, was not looked on as a means of qualifying for a 
job, it was moiught of as literary, as leading to a knowledge of the 
great literary End religious heritage of the Arabs, and as turning 
outwards to a fcnowledge of the modern world. To turn inwards to 
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one’s own rural environment and make that the main, as distinct 
from a minor, interest of education would, at that stage of the 
Sudan’s awakening, have seemed to offer a dull prospect.* 

Besides, might not the foreigners have an ulterior motive in 
suggesting such a changed objective? 

* Mr. F. S. Furnivall has caustically drawn attention to this kind of situation 
m his Colonial Policy and Practice. See also Profesor Margaret Read’s paper 
on ‘ Cultural Contacts in Education,” read to Section L of the British Associa- 


(From a strip Nursery Rhyme in El Sibiyan ) 
inspired by a rural outlook ? ” 



CHAPTER IV 



QLERATING THE COUNTRY 

How far were we succeeding in solving that other problem of rural 
education, the creation of a rural teaching service content to live in 
rural surroundings? 

Rural conditions can be very tough. Sudan towns have in many 
respects modern amenities: the country completely lacks them. 
There may be practically no milk, as in the north, or no green vege¬ 
tables away from the Nile, or animals may be slaughtered only once 
a week, or even only on special occasions. The water in the wells 
may be salt, there may be no servant to cook the bachelor’s food. 
(Two old students once sent us a long complaint accompanied by a 
roast chicken. The chicken was cooked by themselves to demon¬ 
strate the conditions under which they lived—and that they had not 
forgotten the lessons of camp.) In smaller villages, where people 
are all related to each other, it is impossible to buy milk or eggs, or 
to rent a house: people are accustomed only to giving these things. 
Older teachers are worried that there is no girls’ school for their 
daughters nor intermediate school for their sons. Younger teachers 
miss educated companionship above everything else, and when they 
next meet their educated friends in the town, they are inclined to feel 
that they have been left out of things. 

It is true that on the whole it is cheaper to live in a village, but 
though local food and rents are less costly, cloth, paraffin, tea and 
other imported things are more costly. 

One may perhaps be a more important person in a village than 
in a town. At least, as the teachers are very often the only educated 
men in a village, they are looked to for advice, particularly religious 
advice. But village life tends to be rigid in its customs and ideas. 
It is not usually very tolerant. If one of the teachers occupies him¬ 
self with a hobby, he may draw on himself the scornful enquiry, 
“ Haven’t you anything to do? ” (‘ chap must be queer ’)—although 
the villagers themselves are only sitting talking. If he starts 
organising tree-planting or cleaning, he risks arousing the suspicions 
of the head of the village that he is wanting to push himself forward, 
perhaps curry favour with the District Commissioner or acquire 
influence with the villagers. 

After all, what most Sudanese villagers expect from the school- 
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masters is that they should teach their boys to read and write, to do 
suras and to recite the Koran. They should be respectable, dignified 
and, when the villagers need religious advice, able to give it from the 
Koran and Hadith. 

It is essential to appreciate the very real difficulties of rural life for 
educated people. 

Training under Rural Conditions. One of the' ways advocated 
for the solution of this problem is to keep the conditions under 
which the prospective teacher lives during his training as near as 
possible to village conditions. This we attempted to do. But one 
great difficulty was that Sudanese society tends to be equalitarian. 
You cannot maintain great differences between the amenities 
allowed to British staff, to Sudanese staff and to students, without 
creating frictions capable of destroying the atmosphere of co¬ 
operation which you are trying to build up. To begin with, there¬ 
fore, we all lived pretty rough. Drinking-water was rationed, we 
had earth floors, wooden shutters instead of glazed windows, hardly 
any mosquito-wiring, no irrigation water was allowed for gardens, 
and so on. So long as the staff numbered less than a dozen and the 
students not many more than fifty, and so long as money was short, 
it was not too difficult to keep down to this standard. 

As soon as the economic condition of the country improved there 
was pressure both from within and from without to improve ameni¬ 
ties, and the great increase in the size of Bakht er Rhda added to the 
difficulties of preserving village conditions. It is not reasonable to 
expect more than a few men in Government service to appreciate the 
sort of self-denying ordinance we were asking them to observe. 
To Sudanese thatch is not picturesque, but is inclined to drop 
insects and is a sign of backwardness; we associate corrugated iron 
with old shacks in allotments, they associate it with progress. The 
British staff, on their part, came out expecting to be preserved as far 
as possible from the dangers and rigours of the tropics. All had 
wives and babies to think of. 

This policy of keeping standards down to one stage ahead of the 
ordinary village made it difficult for other departments of Govern¬ 
ment to co-operate with us. For instance, the Public Works 
Department normally built as solidly as they could, so that they 
would not have to keep a large staff for repair work. Our gimcrack 
buildings were a pain and grief to them. The Public Health people 
were anxious about the incidence of malaria and dysentery, the most 
common diseases of our area. They wanted efficient control 
through the screening of all buildings and through centrally organised 
bucket-latrines. (At one point they wanted to move us to the far 
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north of the Sudan, where extreme desert conditions created what I 
suppose is the Public Health Officer’s paradise.) We were prepared 
to endure some ill-health if we could train our pupils to take the 
kind of individual precautions which were feasible in a village—e.g. 
pit latrines, rather than buckets, because buckets need an organisa¬ 
tion ; mosquito-nets and leggings, rather than screening of buildings, 
because to be effective screening needs the co-operation of the whole 
family. 

I fought a losing battle. And when, after the war, a large building 
programme had to be carried through to meet a great expansion of 
our schools and staff, as well as a new large production of inter¬ 
mediate teachers (destined mainly for the towns), I lost the battle. 
What we had fondly hoped might look like a village, now looked 
more and more like an army camp. The architects did their best, 
but economy was demanded of them as well as amenities. Electric 
light was approved; water laid on. The jokes about the salty wells, 
the breakdowns of the carts became things of the past. Burst 
pipes and strikes of operating staff became the new hazards. I 
confess to a nostalgia for the old conditions, but 1 rather think I am 
alone in this. 

Was this abandonment of village conditions inevitable ? Probably. 
If we bad been able to undertake our own running repairs, we might 
have stuck to village-type houses. If we had not been a Government 
institution, the demands for amenities might have been less pressing, 
if we had remained quite small in size, it might have been easier To 
secure staff who were ready to live under rough conditions. 

But still it would not have been easy. To keep properly to village 
conditions, one would have to feed the pupils (and staff?) on a 
deficient diet for at least a part of the year. And what would one do 
to preserve that greatest drawback to village life for the young 
teacher, the lack of educated companionship? Segregate the 
pupils into tiny groups, so that they could not get used to the 
liveliness of an intellectual community? 

* * * 

Selection of Teachers according to their Home Area. Another 
measure designed to secure a contented rural teaching service had 
been taken befojre Bakht er Ruda was founded. This was to select 
candidates for training on a quota basis from the areas where more 
teachers were required, and not by competitive examination open to 
the whole country. The woollier the place a boy came from, the 
more likely we were to accept him. We had a qualifying examina¬ 
tion, but were not very strict about it, partly because we had the boy 
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for four—five—eventually, six years in our school before we passed 
him out as a teacher, and partly because qualities of character and 
ability to fit in to local life were much more important for an 
elementary teacher than high intellectual attainment. In fact, the 
very bright might feel restless and unhappy in a village. We 
believed that deficiencies in attainment and to a certain extent in 
intellect could be better met at this stage of the country’s develop¬ 
ment by giving the teacher a great deal of help in the preparation 
of his courses of lessons, than by a longer general education. How 
we set about this help and with what result are the subjects of the 
next chapters. 

The quota system was a success. The majority of teachers pre¬ 
ferred to serve in their own villages. It made housing, food, service, 
all so much easier and cheaper. Many of the younger ones wanted 
to move around after a time for a change and to gain experience : 
a few of the more ambitious were very anxious to move to a town, 
where they thought they might have a chance of improving their 
English and taking part in the life of the clubs. But family and clan 
ties were strong enough to pull most of the married ones to their 
own home areas, and even the most outlying schools came to have a 
reasonable chance of getting a local and, on the whole, contented 
staff. 

The demands of post-war expansion eventually modified this 
policy. Of the three streams of prospective teachers (totalling an 
output of ninety a year), one stream continued to be kidnapped by 
Th.e quota system from the more countrified and remote areas at the 
age of 1$ ya 14; the other two streams could not be on the quota 
system, but for reasons of urgency and economy were drawn from 
the intermediate schools, which were mostly in the towns. Many of 
these young men founi places as teachers in the town schools, but 
some had to serve in country areas other than their own. What the 
eventual effect of this modification in the quota system will be on 
the contentedness of teachers in. rural areas has yet to be seen. 

Before reviewing the conclusions of these two chapters, I must 
mention certain specific and certain general measures which may 
have had some effect on the moraiP of the country teacher. 

The specific measures were (a) the issue of free papers and 
magazines to the staffs of the rnorS remote country schools and 
(b) the organisation from Bakht er Rida of a postal library service 
open only to the staffs of country schools. I think both were 
appreciated, especially the library service. I should have liked to 
see a hard-living cash allowance paid to teachers in country schools, 
but such things are anathema to Finance Departments. 
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The general measures were ones which I shall describe later, and 
which affected the morale of all elementary teachers, town and 
country alike. These were the improvements in their status, pay 
and prospects, the opening up to them of a greater variety of work, 
and their connections with Bakht er Ruda through refresher courses 
and the visits we paid to them. 


To Sum Up 


It may be useful at this point to sum up the conclusions of these 
two chapters on the problems of a rural teaching service before 
discussing in the next chapter how reforms are to be brought about 
in conditions where initiative has to come from the top to begin with. 

First, though we lived in a rural environment, we failed to inspire 
the prospective elementary teacher with a passion for rural life and 
its improvement. Incidentally, we failed to maintain the physical 
roughness and intellectual isolation of a village existence. This 
result was hardly surprising in view of the fact that the climate of 
Sudanese opinion was at that time indifferent to, if not against, this 
idea, and that the staff, both British and Sudanese, while living in 
these rural surroundings and in general approving of the introduc¬ 
tion of a certain amount of practical activities and of environmental 
studies, were not themselves rurally minded. 

Secondly, the quota system succeeded in securing a fair proportion 
of teachers who were reasonably happy in their home rural 
surroundings. 

Thirdly, the practical and environmental activities succeeded m' 
producing a young teacher who was much better abj? to grasp and 
carry out the more active methods of the new elementary curriculum 
—a great gain. The older teacher (from refresher courses) became 
more prepared to accept new ideas, though not necessarily prepared 
to carry them out himself. A few headmasters took on a new lease 
of life and became exceptional influences in their rural areas. By 
1950 the new Bakht er Ruda products were just becoming head¬ 
masters. What they will do remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER V 

QUALITY AND THE CENTRALISED 
SYSTEM 

If it is accepted that good education depends on the sincere convic¬ 
tion with which the individual teacher teaches in the classroom, then 
to impose curriculum, methods of teaching and even the time-table 
by order from the Ministry or Department of Education risks the 
loss of that sincere conviction. 

If the teacher has to teach something of the value of which he 
is not convinced, his teaching will be lifeless instruction, and not 
education. 

We know this, of course; but we are inclined to torget it and take 
for granted the teacher’s support, while we argue about what are 
useful subjects to be taught in school and how boys are to be qualified 
for certain jobs. 

However, for the moment let us remember it, and see where this 
truth leads us. Imposition on the teacher may occur through the 
demands of examinations or through the orders of education 
authorities. The teacher may be convinced of the value of some 
of the examination subjects and some of the education orders, 
but there may be others, such as the teaching of a craft or a rural 
study, on which he is not convinced. 

For this reason, in Britain it is thought to be best, ideally, that the 
curriculum should be in the hands of the teacher, and that even the 
examinations should be conducted by the teacher for his own class, 
not by an outside authority. Such is the ideal! But this degree of 
freedom puts a tremendous responsibility for wisdom and sincerity 
on. the individual teacher; and there are practical difficulties in 
carrying it out. None the less, in Britain the individual teacher is 
given a great deal of freedom in what he teaches, what books he 
uses and what methods he adopts. 

In the Sudan, however, the curriculum began by being laid down 
from the centre, not because it was supposed that we did it that way 
in England (we did not), but because the Sudanese teacher’s own 
general education was so very short and the necessary reference 
books and textbooks from which he might make his own choices 
were completely lacking. 
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Improvement of Quality by Administrative Order is not 

Possible 

So long as control of the curriculum is centralised, the central 
authority is liable to one very dangerous error of thinking, which is 
that the quality of education can be improved by administrative 
order. It is so easy to think this, because in a centralised system the 
teachers accept orders about what they should teach and how they 
should teach it without thinking whether or not they really believe in 
what is ordered. Therefore much of what they teach is not taught 
with real conviction. 

Foreigners, coming fresh to a country and seeing its urgent needs, 
sometimes try to impose activities and methods which the people 
(including the teachers) are not convinced that they want. So the 
new features remain inert and lifeless. It may be thought that when 
education comes under the control of nationals of the country itself 
this error is never committed, but something very like it happens. 
One has only to look at the educational reforms of recently inde¬ 
pendent countries to see examples. What happens is that the 
educated leaders are so anxious that their country shall quickly pro¬ 
gress to the level of the more advanced countries that they impose 
features copied from another country’s educational curriculum 
without due consideration. The teachers, because they are accus¬ 
tomed to accepting orders about their lessons, do not think carefully 
about the new features, , which remain unadapted; so that the 
country has a curriculum, modern and progressive in appearance, 
but in reality hollow and uninspiring. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there exists a single, correctly 
balanced curriculum of general education suitable for the whole 
world. There are, in fact, a great variety of good syllabuses and 
methods in use, even in a single country, such as Britain. The 
mistaken idea that there is such an ideal curriculum has probably 
arisen from the existence of public examinations which have a 
world-wide standing, but while standards in individual subjects, 
particularly at the higher levels and in technical subjects, may be 
universal, there are many different ways of reaching those 
standards to suit the differing backgrounds of pupils and abilities 
of teachers. The general balance and tone of education differ 
especially widely. 

It is always a problem, then, in a centralised system, how to 
initiate improvements in the curriculum which shall be genuine 
improvements. 
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Limitations of Inspection 

One solution which frequently suggests itself to those in authority 
is to use the inspectorate as the main stimulus to get improvements. 
The idea that inspectors should go round to find fault and to 
frighten the teachers into carrying out orders is no longer held. 
Instead, they are expected to adopt a friendly, advisory tone with 
the teachers, to have personal and recent experience of teaching 
children of the age concerned, to be in touch with training-college 
staffs and to give demonstrations of new methods in the schools 
which they visit. In some countries they do not send any reports 
on individual teachers to the Education Authority, but only 
general reports on each school. This is in order to emphasise the 
relationships which they wish to establish with* the teachers. It is 
the practice of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in Britain. 

But there are severe limits to what inspectors can do on their own 
to secure improvements. If the teachers in the schools are of a 
standard which enables them to take the inspector’s suggestions and 
adapt and, especially, fill them out, the inspector can play a most 
valuable part; but if the teachers’ own background of knowledge 
is small and their resources in books and equipment almost non¬ 
existent, the inspector’s suggestions and the few demonstrations 
which he has time to give on his rounds will be of very little help. 
Moreover, with teachers at this level it is not easy for the inspector 
to get on advisory terms, and so his rather generalised suggestions 
tend to be taken as orders before their detailed application has been 
worked out. 

In such circumstances the main effort to secure improvement is 
better directed, not primarily through the inspectorate, but through 
an educational centre where long-term work on the basic needs of 
the teacher can be met and his confidence more easily gained. 

The Function of an Institute of Education in a 
Centralised System 

In a centralised system a properly staffed educational centre with 
experimental schools, whether called an Institute of Education or 
not, can be of tremendous value. It is a place where ideas from else¬ 
where can be tested and adapted, where teachers can see new 
methods and new subject-matter being used in classes, where their 
opinions can be gathered, formed and strengthened. Later, when 
individual initiative develops its function may change; inspection 
may assume its modern role and the Institute may become more 
of a clearing-house for the exchange of individual teachers’ ideas 
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and initiate much less itself. But to begin with it must take the 
lead. 

Look, for example, at the proposal to ruralise elementary educa¬ 
tion, which has been discussed in the preceding chapters. The idea 
came from the centre, not from the teachers. It was a reform which 
wc thought would be of great benefit to the country. To attempt to 
impose it by circular or by inspection would have been silly, though 
such attempts have not been unknown. The existence of Bakht 
er Ruda enabled us to find out that a wholesale re-orientation of 
education at that level was not feasible and would not be genuine at 
that time, but. that the introduction of certain rural elements was, 
indeed, possible. This was perhaps rather a negative result. 
Other chapters in this book will describe how other ideas for the 
improvement of the curriculum were tested and some carried 
through with considerable success. Examples of these ideas were 
the introduction of art and handwork, the training in citizenship 
through societies, new courses in Arabic, history and other school 
subjects. 

None of these experiments was conclusive for all time, because 
conditions change and the personalities concerned also change, but 
they showed what was likely to be feasible in the majority of schools 
for the time being. 

Such a central Institute has its own dangers in rigidity, which 
become less as soon as it can develop branch training centres; 
but at least it ensures that if the curriculum is to be centrally domi¬ 
nated, it is dominated by professional people daily engaged in the 
art of teaching, and not by administrators in their offices. At its 
best it may inspire the visiting teacher through contact with those 
working on experimental textbooks and new activities. It may 
encourage him to go and do likewise. 

I hope that I have not given the impression that the function of a 
centre of this kind is simply to discover what subjects and methods 
are popular. It has a duty to lead as well as to respect the opinions 
of teachers and public. Whether a new activity or subject will 
be acceptable or not cannot be decided just by a staff meeting. 
Teachers and public may come to change their ideas given time and 
successful demonstration. So it is the duty of a centre not to reject 
a good and suitable reform merely because it may be unpopular, 
but to give it a trial for some time, in case it may catch on. Never¬ 
theless, if I may jump ahead and make use of experience which only 
came gradually, I would say that certain points must be considered 
before approving such experiments in order to avoid a great deal of 
waste of energy and disappointment. These are— 
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(a) The man responsible for the introduction of a doubtfully 
popular reform must not merely be technically capable; he 
must be liked—the sort of man who attracts disciples to him 
because of his personality. He must be more interested in 
people than in his subject. I knew one highly qualified man 
who was quite ineffective because he was not friendly in manner 
and rarely laughed. 

(b) There must be a fair prospect of continuity in the work. 
The originator must be long enough in the job to impress his 
personality on the task—perhaps six to eight or more years. 
The impression must be given that this change has come to stay 
and is not just the cranky idea of a passing official. It is best if 
the reform can be carried through by a group of two or three 
people, so that when transfers are necessary they can take place 
singly and the group maintain continuity. 

(c) There must be a real attempt to build-up genuine teacher- 
opinion in favour of the reform. Until this is done teacher- 
opinion is likely to be the same as educated public opinion, but 
it is easier to secure than public opinion, and is a stage on the 
way to securing public opinion. This can best be done by 
associating the man in charge of the reform intimately with the 
more junior staff who are helping him, by giving demonstra¬ 
tions to teachers and by being very careful to present the reform 
so that it appears most consonant with the teachers’ existing 
aims and ideals. This careful building up of professional 
opinion is a most important task in safeguarding the reforms 
from later relapses. 


When all this has been said, there remains a final and over-riding 
consideration of strategy. The energy of the staff of any centre 
is limited and the good-will of the teachers and the public towards 
it is limited. Will the attempt on the reform in question be using 
this energy and goodwill to the best advantage? It may often be 
wiser at first to use one’s limited energies in helping people to do 
better what they already want to do, rather than to do something 
they do not want to do. 

At Bakht er Ruda, while we were struggling (and I think rightly 
struggling for a time) to give a rural outlook to our teachers, another 
activity was gradually, absorbing more and more of our energies. 
This was something which was much more in keeping with what the 
teachers wanted. The next chapters describe what it was and how 
far it succeeded. 
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THE FIRST REQUIREMENT IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

From the beginning it had been the aim of Bakht er Rada to revolu¬ 
tionise the quality of the teaching in the elementary schools, what¬ 
ever the subject-matter of the lessons might be. Ruralisation was 
not our only, or even perhaps our main aim: we intended to make 
the learning of the three Rs less parrot-like, more full of meaning 
and, rather vaguely, to enliven the whole of the curriculum. 

But we came to this task thinking of it mainly as a matter of (a) 
improving the teacher’s general education, and (b) giving him a 
better and more inspiring course in the methods of teaching children. 
This is what the task of a training college would be in Britain. 

It was only gradually that our eyes were opened and we began to 
realise the implications of a fact which had been staring us in the 
face all the time. There were no books. At least, there were 
practically no suitable Arabic books for either teachers or children at 
the elementary level, and very little at any higher level, at all related 
to their own country. It was useless to urge anything better than 
rote-learning if the bare facts of the syllabus could not be clothed 
with enlivening detail; useless to say, don’t make children endlessly 
repeat the passages in their Arabic reader, if there was no other read¬ 
ing material for them to read: useless to say, don’t recite the names 
of railway stations, tell them the story of the life of an engine-driver, 
if there was no suitable account of such life to which the teacher 
could refer. 

The teacher had one slim book of notes on hygiene, agriculture 
and veterinary knowledge, in which five pages were devoted to the 
care of the horse (which few families could have possessed), while 
the remaining two on veterinary knowledge were shared by the 
camel, the donkey, the cow, the sheep, the goat and the hen. From 
another part of the ‘Notes’, I remember hearing children in a 
village of grass huts solemnly recite that every house should have 
five rooms, and they were duly enumerated! 

The lessons were all too thin. As one Province Education Officer 
wrote, 

“ In geography I know of four lessons—boundaries, tribes, 
crops, and zones. Frequently, as of course you know, one 
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gets all four in one lesson. In hygiene there seem to be about 
three, in agriculture two, and in veterinary knowledge one. 
The insoluble mystery is what the teacher teaches for the rest 
of the year.” 

No mystery, indeed: he revised. 

The Need for Books 

Part of the answer was, of course, to increase the general educa¬ 
tion of the prospective teacher, and we did do this. His total 
general education (including elementary) was lengthened from 
6 years to 7, and 8, and finally to 9. Not enough, but as much as 
the country could afford for the time being. 

This did not, however, solve the problems of existing teachers, 
nor the children’s need for books and pictures, nor even the better 
educated teachers’ need for reference books. Even highly educated 
teachers in Europe sometimes refer to books for their lessons and 
do not entirely rely on the memory of what they themselves were 
taught. 


In many countries individual teachers write school books on their 
own initiative and private firms publish them. In highly developed 
countries there is thus a large variety of books from which the 
teacher can select material for his lessons and choose the method 
which suits him and his children. Each school buys the books which 
its teachers prefer. In other more centralised systems the books may 
still be written and published by private enterprise, but the central 
educational authority may prescribe which books are to be used in 
schools. 

In the northern Sudan we were faced by the fact that although we 
were lucky to have a single recognised language in Arabic for the 
whole area, there was still not yet a big enough market to encourage 
the writing of school books by private enterprise: and, indeed, 
teachers with the necessary experience to enable them to write such 
books on modern lines were lacking. As for school books from 
Egypt, most of them did not appeal very much to Sudanese, and in 
method and illustrations they were rather old-fashioned. 

So the only thing to do was to write books ourselves, and, as we 
were beginners, and as these books would be the only ones available 
for some years, we determined to ensure a reasonable quality by 
basing them on careful experiment in the classes of our own 
elementary school. 

Two education officials had already started work on a greatly 
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unproved Arabic reader and an arithmetic handbook for teachers. 
As soon as these were ready we explained their use to our first 
refresher course for existing teachers and demonstrated the methods 
in our own school. The response of the teachers to this detailed 
help, as distinct from general advice on methods, was immediate 
and encouraging. 

We set ourselves to provide books on all elementary subjects and 
activities. 


In contrast with the situation 1 have described over ruralisation, 
there were a number of factors favourable to success in book produc¬ 
tion. We were meeting a need which had not only been observed 
by the foreign staff, but was quickly recognised by the Sudanese 
staff’ as of vital importance. Then, we were starting with the 
improvement of the traditional subjects, rather than with new¬ 
fangled ones. Thirdly, the type of work—i.e. work in Arabic and 
at the elementary level—compelled the closest co-operation between 
foreign and Sudanese staff. 

We soon had three senior British members of the staff inside 
Bakht er Ruda working with Sudanese on textbooks, and two more 
whose work was being tested at Bakht er Ruda and who visited from 
time to time. We looked forward to having in a few years a whole 
set—even though only a first set—of handbooks and textbooks for 
the elementary schools of the northern Sudan. 


After five years (1939), all that had been accomplished was seven 
books published and two more in the press. In nature study, 
gardening and elementary science we had expected to have ten books 
ready: actually one and a half had been prepared. And this was 
typical. What had gone wrong? 

The Size of the Task 

Nothing had gone wrong except that we had under-estimated the 
amount of work to be done in producing rich enough material. 
Perhaps, with the tradition of the Education Department’s circulars 
and brief ‘ Notes for Teachers ’ in our minds, it is not surprising that 
we failed at first to foresee the amount of material that would need 
to be produced. The actual experience of teaching a series of lessons 
and writing everything down soon brought home to us the quantity 
of material required. 

Also, time was needed for experiment. The material could not be 
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written down in Arabic without being tested in classes, for 
three "reasons. One was that the children’s abilities—except the 
ability to memorise—-had never before been really extended, so we did 
not really know what they were. They sometimes got through work 
much faster than we expected, sometimes they took longer, or found 
it too difficult. This was also a reason why we could not write up 
material very much in advance. The later material could only be 
properly tested on a class which had already had the benefit of the 
earlier material. 

A second reason for experiment was that with classes containing 
fifty children, and with teachers not all experts, we knew we could 
not foresee all difficulties. We wanted to find materials and methods 
which would suit the average and not merely the exceptional teacher. 
For this reason each course of lessons, or at least a part of each 
course, was tried a second time by a non-specialist teacher to see 
whether the success of the material was too dependent, on a particular 
personality. 

A third reason for experiment was that we were anxious to find 
out what aroused interest in the pupils, what set their minds working 
and stimulated their imagination. Those of us who came from out¬ 
side the Sudan could only suggest what interested children else¬ 
where, those of us from inside the Sudan could point out what was 
quite unsuitable in this material, but were, naturally, not always 
able to say what new material would be best. They themselves had 
not used such material before. 

An example will make this last point clearer. The lesson was on 
the roundness of the world, a subject which we had delayed as long 
as possible, partly for religious reasons and partly because we could 
get on quite nicely without this difficult conception—as, indeed, did 
the Western world for many centuries of civilisation. Our first 
lesson had included all the usual illustrations—the eclipse, the ship 
hull down, the Bedford levels, but at the end of the lesson, as an 
extra, we showed an advertisement of an American steamship 
line’s round-the-world cruise, giving the ports of call, dates and what 
it would cost. The class suddenly sat up. They had been mildly 
interested, but somewhat unbelieving, up to now; but this really 
must be true if people were paying to go round the world! So 
the lesson was changed: the advertisement became the main 
‘ proof ’. 

The interesting question is why did the round-the-world cruise 
carry conviction and not the scientific proofs? I suggest that the 
reason may have been that our pupils came from a background 
where trading was a common interest. The trading approach was 





naturally convincing, as it fitted in with their way of thinking. The 
modern Western child lives in a society intensely interested in 
scientific matters, so it is natural for him to be attracted and con¬ 
vinced by what the scientist says. In a different age the Western 
approach might have been religious. I am not arguing against the 
teaching of science in the Sudan, but only that what ‘ rings a bell ’ 
in people’s minds and gets them interested in an idea is not the same 
in each country, and needs to be discovered. 

So, for these reasons, we needed more time. We came to reckon 
on two years of experimenting, writing and checking for each one 
year’s course in one subject. Such an estimate was only a very 
rough guide, liable to be upset by the complexity of the subject 
(e.g. collecting and taking photographs for a Sudan picture book) or 
by such difficulties in method as I have already indicated, or, more 
recently, by the set-backs caused through transfers of staff. 

Advantages of Concentrating Production. During this early 
period we also came to appreciate the many advantages of con¬ 
centrating such work in one centre, instead of calling on scattered 
individuals to prepare books. 

In a single centre, teams could be made up of British and Sudanese 
to work together on the experiments—the British supplying the 
modern ideas, the Sudanese the local reactions, the actual teaching 
of the experimental lessons and the work of translation. Under¬ 
studies could be arranged to ensure continuity. The time-table 
could be planned from the first to allow for such work. The children 
in the experimental school, as they soon became used to white faces 
at the back of the class, could be trusted to behave normally. Staff 
could gain encouragement and ideas from each other, and special 
conferences could be held from time to time. Then, with everyone 
working on the spot, it was comparatively simple to correlate work 
as it developed and to get a certain unity of conception and in the 
methods used, 

A point of major importance was that existing teachers could be 
brought in to a central institution, and both they and new teachers 
could have each new course of lessons explained and demonstrated 
to them by the men responsible. This enabled far richer material 
and more intricate details of method to be used than would have 
been understandable from the books alone. In fact, as teachers 
were then really unused to worrying material out of books, a scheme 
which did not make use of oral explanation would have failed. 
Lastly, by a suitable arrangement of terms, the staff could go out 
on tour when the schools were still working and check the effective¬ 
ness of their new courses of study and remedy weaknesses. 
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Increased Staff 

Our early experience had shown us that a much bigger staff would 
be needed if we were to achieve in measurable time even the first aim 
of our book production programme—i.e. a single set of books for 
all subjects and activities in the elementary schools. What chances 
were there of getting it ? 

In the late thirties the country’s economic condition had much 
improved, so that there was more money for education. The 
formidable obstacle now was not lack of money, but the general 
belief that anyone can teach a small boy, and that anyhow there 
isn’t much to teach him, except the three Rs, until he is 11 or 12. 

That this had previously been the official view was evident from 
the fact that before 1934 every one of the few British education 
officials had been concentrated in Khartoum, either in the Gordon 
College secondary school or in the Department’s head-quarters. 
Probably the Sudanese thought likewise. Of course, education 
officials, administrative authorities and the public would delight in 
arguing over such concrete matters as the number of children to be 
educated in school, the age up to which they were to receive educa¬ 
tion, whether the desks were to have legs or not, even what dress the 
teachers should wear. But the kind of ideas children were to get 
from their education, the scale of values they would acquire, the 
training given to their characters—these were debated, but never 
with the same detail and practicality. 

This lack of discussion about the detailed content of elementary 
education had its advantages: it left us to get on with the job. Only 
when we wanted approval for more staff or were engaged in a fierce 
struggle with the secondary schools for their best men did we wish 
we had more informed supporters. 

Yet though informed supporters might be few and most educated 
Sudanese still suspicious oi us, it would be grossly unfair to give the 
impression that we lacked encouragement. We had, of course, the 
sympathetic encouragement of the Director of Education and most 
of the head-quarters staff. From outside the Sudan, the De la 
Warr Commission on Higher Education in East Africa passed 
through, giving us a pat on the back; and a little later we received 
valuable support from a non-British source, Dr. Ahmed Abdel 
Salem Ei Kirdany Bey, Dean of the Cairo Institute of Education. 
Students began to come from the Aden, Qu’aiti and Somali Govern¬ 
ments : one of our publications received high commendation in a 
journal for English schoolmasters. Our morale was rising, and 
barely flickered when it was discovered that “ Most of Nigerian 
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JA.UVOUU.. Department wish to visit you ” was a telegraph clerk’s 
error for “ [Mr.] Mort of Nigerian . . It, of course, resumed its 
rise as soon as we met Mr. Mort.. 

Sudanese found it difficult to visit us because the only public 
transport was a slow fortnightly steamer. But those who did 
manage to come encouraged us greatly by their visits, and did us 
great service afterwards by telling their friends what they had seen. 

We also began to get visits from interested non-professional 
British officials—District Commissioners, the Governor of a Pro¬ 
vince, the Assistant Manager of the Cotton Syndicate, Railway and 
other officials. Sometimes they would stay for a day or two, and 
though their comments and criticisms of education were mostly 
about the post-elementary stage, their general interest encouraged 
the elementary work as well. 

However, the people most concerned with our work were the 
Sudanese elementary teachers and the new British Province Educa¬ 
tion Officers. The teachers were very pleased to have detailed 
suggestions, and not merely general advice. Some complained of 
the amount of preparation now expected of them—e.g. arithmetic 
apparatus to make, Arabic letter-cards and pictures to be drawn, local 
maps to be sketched, natural history pictures to be enlarged, hand¬ 
work materials to be assembled and prepared—but when copies of a 
book were scarce, teachers would do their best to borrow or appro¬ 
priate copies, and we even heard of cases where they had laboriously 
copied out chapters from a nearby school. 

The new education officers in the Provinces urged strongly that 
each book as it came from the press should be distributed to all 
teachers, whereas we were only permitting them to go to teachers 
who had attended our two-month refresher courses. The teacher 
who had not had the book explained to him on a course would 
probably teach the material parrot fashion, misplace the emphasis 
and skimp the activities. Widespread misuse might spoil our 
reputation just as we were trying to build it up. For this reason we 
refused a general distribution. 

* * * 

So we had much encouragement, but we needed more staff. As 
early as 1938 (four years after the start of Bakht er Ruda) the 
Government approved important increases in our senior staffing. 
And then, just as these plans were beginning to be implemented, 
war broke out. 

X * * 
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The war treated us kindly. Of course w r e did not get the expansion 
in staff which we wanted, and so we did not finish the first set of 
books for elementary schools, but we made some progress, and 
looked hopefully for a big step forward when the war should 
cease. 

* * * 

It will be convenient to complete the story of the organisation side 
of elementary book production in this chapter, particularly as it will 
illustrate two more of the many hazards which a long-term plan has 
to survive in a rapidly changing country. 

Post-war 

During the war a great change had occurred in the position of the 
educated Sudanese. They were increasingly consulted by the 
Government and were able to express their views with more and more 
frankness. The post-war plan of educational expansion was sub¬ 
mitted to an education sub-committee of the first Northern Sudan 
Advisory Council. The committee was mainly concerned to expand 
the numbers in schools. Over Bakht er Ruda it expressed its 
appreciation of what had been done, but five out of nine members 
stated that they considered the Government were spending too much 
for a poor country on “ research work ” and recommended it “ to 
draw upon the experience of, and the research carried out by other 
nations ”. (The other four members thought there should be no 
reduction in the work being done at Bakht er Ruda.) 

This majority view expressed in a mild form the educated public’s 
fear of anything which might divert funds from expansion or change 
the content of education to something not universally recognised. 
Nationalism was growing in urgency, and it seemed to many that 
improvement in the quality of lower education could wait. The 
urgent need, to their minds, was higher education and more schools 
at all levels. Moreover, ‘ research ’, particularly research in that 
desert place, Bakht er Ruda, sounded suspiciously like an attempt to 
produce a special syllabus designed to suit the Sudanese to existing 
Sudan conditions, whereas what they wanted was the best European 
syllabus to bring the nation up to Western standards. 

There was much force in their argument that the great need of 
the times was expansion, and much that was understandable in their 
fear of research. 

The new turn of events shook us considerably. We had developed 
no adequate means of defence. The Sudanese staff at Bakht er 
Ruda had been very conscious of the opinions of their friends and 
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had done their best to enlighten them. From time to time we had 
discussed together what could be done to educate a wider public 
opinion, but we had always come up against the difficulty that any 
direct attempt to explain our work would be looked upon with 
suspicion as Government propaganda. This was natural at a time 
when the public did not feel themselves to be, as yet, sufficiently 
knowledgeable to be able to judge the soundness of Government 
statements. Natural, but infuriating: all we could do was to wait 
and hope to convince people by results. Unfortunately, the results 
were only beginning to appear. 

What would our defence have been if we could have made 
it? 

First, as regards ‘ research ’, we would have said that we were 
indeed making use of the experience and research of other nations. 
Our research was not fundamental research—research was a word 
we ourselves rarely used—but an attempt to adapt the best of the 
methods and ideas used elsewhere. The details of education varied 
from country to country in order to suit the conditions and needs. 
All we were doing was to undertake the experiment in adaptation 
and the writing of books which in more developed countries was 
usually done by individual teachers and published by private firms. 
We were aware of the Sudan’s desire to reach certain externally 
recognised standards of attainment in the higher stages of educa¬ 
tion, such as the Cambridge School Certificate and the London 
University Degrees. We would not do anything to make that more 
difficult. In fact, we believed that our books would help the young 
child to make quicker and more intelligent progress in examination 
matters, as well as developing more active character. 

This argument might have carried some conviction, except that 
no one who had not seen the work involved could imagine why it 
took more than three or four years to write all the books needed for 
an elementary school. 

Our second argument would have been on costs. The cost of the 
school-book production side of Bakht er Ruda was greatly exag¬ 
gerated in many people’s minds, because it was lumped in with the 
cost of staff for training and refresher courses, inspection and our 
satellite schools. For budget purposes it was reckoned that each 
senior member of the staff could undertake the reform of two sub¬ 
jects, such as science and agriculture, handwork and art, or one 
subject and an administrative responsibility, such as charge of one of 
the Institute’s schools. This had to be modified to one subject per 
person when the Institute took on responsibility for intermediate 
reform. Each man had the half-time services of one of the junior 
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members of the staff, and there was a small extra pool to allow for 
understudying. 

But experiment and writing were not the only duties of this staff. 
They were responsible for training-course lectures, supervising teach¬ 
ing practice and, during part of the vacation, visiting schools. This 
other work was not inconvenient, because experiment could not be 
concentrated in a few weeks; the lessons had to run their normal 
course in the school. Only a part, therefore, of staff salaries could 
be considered a legitimate charge on book production. On one 
occasion when I worked it out, this charge came to roughly an 
addition of 5 per cent, to the annual cost of each elementary child’s 
education: a cost which would decrease as the number of children 
in school rose above its then low level. For an important point was 
that no royalties were paid to the authors, except only in the case of 
books sold outside the Sudan; experimenting and book-writing 
were a part of their duties for which they were allowed ample time. 
Royalties might have created vested interests in the books, and thus 
made more difficult the further changes and improvements which are 
constantly needed in a rapidly developing country. 

Thirdly, we would have argued that reform cannot wait. It gets 
more and more difficult to carry out as the number of teachers 
increases. In fact, expansion is often accompanied by a lowering of 
teaching standards through diluting the teaching profession with less 
well-educated and less experienced teachers. We would have agreed 
that a country looking forward to freedom and self-government, 
certainly needs more men with high qualifications: but we would 
have disagreed with any eminent Sudanese who might have said, 
“ Well, I only had the old type of education myself, and see where I 
have got to.” “ You, sir,” we would have replied, “ are one of 
that gifted minority who survived their education, because of their 
high intelligence, personality and, we expect, home influence. The 
country now needs its average educated young man to have some¬ 
thing of your mental activity, your self-control and integrity of 
purpose. For this the present schools are not good enough. May 
we continue? ” 

This is what we would have said, and, indeed, did say some of it; 
but the decision in these matters did not yet lie with the public, nor 
yet with tfie Council, but with the Government; and, fortunately, 
on the advice of the Director of Education, the Government decided 
to push ahead with the Bakht er Ruda part of their plans, though 
considerable modifications were made elsewhere. 

Two years later the Sudanese Vice-Principal of Bakht er Ruda 
became the Sudan’s first Minister of Education. A Sudanese of his 
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;perience and personality would be able to speak to his fellow- 
countrymen in a way that could not but carry conviction. We 
breathed again. 


We did not breathe again for long. Another danger threatened. 
The first Sudanese Government inevitably brought in a large scheme 
of expansion. By now Bakht er Ruda had the number of staff it 
wanted, but the difficulty was to keep the Sudanese members. A 
young Sudanese had only to show some aptitude for the work and to 
be long enough with us to have begun to contribute to some reform 
for him to be whisked off to a course in Britain, or sent to supervise 
Arabic teaching in the South, or drafted off to the staff of a new 
training college. We rejoiced to see our promising young men 
getting their opportunity, but these rapid movements certainly 
delayed again, and even threatened the successful completion of the 
work. The fact is that it is very difficult to reform and expand at the 
same time: not because reform takes much money compared with 
expansion—it does not; but because expansion prematurely takes 
away the limited number of good men for administrative posts and 
is inclined to move teachers frequently in order to open new schools. 

1 here is a dilemma here. Reform should come before expansion, 
yet before expansion there is often insufficient interest in education 
to support reform. In the case of elementary education we were 
lucky enough to start reform before expansion; by contrast, inter¬ 
mediate reform (the beginnings of which are described in another 
chapter) began alongside expansion and met with great difficulties 
and crushing reverses. 


The End of a Stage 

The war and the post-war period saw great congestion in the 
printing presses. It is difficult to argue an urgent priority for school 
books when so far teachers and children have done without books. 
Often Government reports were rushed through while the school 
books had to wait. Nevertheless, by 1950, after sixteen years 
(including the war years and our early years with a small staff), 
the end of the first stage of book production for the elementary 
schools was in sight. One of the last things which it gave me great 
pleasure to do was to edit the Handbook to Elementary Education, 
containing, amongst other things, the complete new syllabus—the 
first to be issued since the pre-reform syllabus of 1929. 

There were now over 120 books and booklets for the elementary 
schools; almost all of these had been carefully tested. A large 
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number of people had co-operated in their production—eighty-eight 
in the work of experimenting, writing, translating and illustrating. 
In addition, a Publications Bureau (described in a later chapter) 
had been founded to develop out-of-school reading matter for school 
children and ex-school children. 

Was this success ? 

So far I have only described our efforts to overcome typical 
difficulties in the way of securing the means for producing books. 
In this we achieved a delayed but substantial success. No judgment, 
however, would be fair which did not take into account the quality 
of the books and how far we were able to get them used correctly 
in the schools. Good books are a basis for good teaching, but they 
do not ensure it. Moreover, the reader may well ask, did not the 
fact that our books were a single set, with no alternatives, stultify 
our whole effort by depriving the teacher of all initiative and leaving 
only a lifeless, mechanical instruction—the very thing we were 
trying to overcome ? 

An attempt to answer these questions in the next chapters will 
involve consideration of our pre-service training and in-service 
training, inspection of schools and our relations with the admini¬ 
strative side of education, particularly with regard to the maintenance 
of the morale of teachers in their schools. 

But one final point may be made here. However good the books 
and excellent their use, this is not the top of the hill. There is still 
another and yet another and another rise beyond. Probably the 
greatest danger now is that, with so many other matters needing 
urgent attention, people will think that the elementary curriculum 
can be left alone. If this were done, elementary teachers would 
indeed become bored with their work, the whole curriculum would 
atrophy and all our work to develop a new spirit in education would 
be thrown away. I discuss the next stage in the chapter on Assess¬ 
ment, very tentatively, of course, because I am no longer in the 
Sudan. 

Now, to the content of the books. 



CHAPTER VII 

PROBLEMS OF CONTENT 

It would be tedious, and indeed useless, to list the main contents of 
the new books—as useless as a syllabus. The brief headings of a 
syllabus tell one nothing about the kind of detail selected and its 
treatment, yet these are the points which matter in a course for 
children. I once heard someone remark on a science syllabus for 
small boys that it might equally well have done for university 
students. The difference, which did not appear in the syllabus, was 
that the small boys were getting tasty morsels chosen with an eye 
to their understanding and presented to arouse their interest; the 
university students would have studied the subjects logically and 
comprehensively. 

Because of the uninforming and even misleading character of a 
syllabus, particularly where it purports to describe a course for 
younger children, we issued no syllabuses until the very end of our 
work, when they were made out from the books for easy reference. 

On the other hand, to give the detail of the books might be of 
interest, but would fill the rest of this book. 1 have therefore chosen 
to describe in this chapter the main considerations which we had in 
mind when experimenting and writing the books, and then to trace 
the development of our ideas about the content of the curriculum. 

In days gone by the only question people asked about a curriculum 
for children was, What useful things did it teach them? More 
recently, as people have come to be more interested in the nature of 
children and have observed how they learn and how their per¬ 
sonalities grow, the question is often, How far does the curriculum 
satisfy the growing needs of the child? Is it, to use educational 
jargon, ‘ child centred ’ ? 

We kept in mind, as I hope to show, both these points—usefulness 
and suitability to the child’s age—but our over-riding consideration 
was the suitability of the curriculum to the teachers who were going 
to teach it. What would most teachers be prepared to teach with 
vigour and conviction? What improvements in method and 
developments in subject-matter would have any chance of success 
with them, bearing in mind their existing habits of thought, the 
customs of the schools and the climate of public opinion in which 
they worked ? 
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7 or most of his teaching life a teacher teaches alone in the class¬ 
room with no other adult present, no possibility of anything but 
the most occasional supervision. Occasional inspection, however 
inspiring, cannot maintain the daily vitality of the teacher. For 
this a basic requirement is that the curriculum must be as convincing 
to him as possible. 

To secure genuine conviction in a centralised system is difficult, 
mainly because teachers are far too ready to agree to any suggestions 
from authority. A franker attitude and more independence of 
thought can be encouraged through the training courses and through 
the way inspection is carried out, but this takes time. The immedi¬ 
ate problem was to get the experiments started on acceptable lines. 

So the three features of our early work were : 

(i) Concentration on giving the maximum help to the 
teacher. Except for Arabic readers and. later on, a series of 
special booklets for the Fourth Year, all attention was on the 
preparation of detailed handbooks of lessons for the teacher’s 
use. 

(ii) A cautious approach to reform. The first subjects 
tackled were the traditional ones—Arabic and arithmetic, and 
the next, although the new bore little resemblance in content to 
the old, stilt carried the old names of geography, history and so 
on. The first new methods, too, were cautious. There was no 
attempt at introducing what is called ‘ free activity ’, where 
each individual child to a great extent follows his own bent and 
goes his own pace. 

(iii) Intimate, daily association of British and Sudanese 
staff, working in pairs in the work of experiment, writing up 
and explaining to the students in the various courses. 

And thus we began, with the confident conceit of amateurs. 

Early Aims 

Our first books were limited to three objectives: 

1. Modification of the subject-matter of lessons so that it should 
be more capable of practical application by the child. For instance: 
classical Arabic was the language taught in school, and the only 
language taught in the elementary schools. It was the lingua 
franca of the Middle East, and very much respected, but in its 
written form it was highly inflected, and as different from the 
colloquial as, say, Chaucerian English is from the modern spoken 
tongue. The old lessons tended .to concentrate on reading the 
classical for pronunciation, not meaning, on grammar and on 
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composition. The new books started with a simple vocabu- 
lary selected from those words common to both the classical and 
colloquial tongue, encouraged reading for meaning, and developed 
expression much earlier than before and through new means— 
acting and wall-newspapers, etc. (As the Sudan was becoming 
civilised some exercises in form-filling were included.) 

Arithmetic had suffered from huge unrealistic numbers. The 
new arithmetic related figures to understandable situations, making 
much use in the early stages of sticks, date-stones, “ shops ”, etc. 

In the fourth R—the religion of Islam—more stress was laid on 
practising the correct performance of ablutions and prayers, and 
moral instruction was given more through stories. 

2. Calling on other motives, in addition to fear and competition, to 
secure learning . Whatever the official rules might be, all teachers 
had a small leather whip in class, of which they made considerable 
use. Our aim was to make school work more attractive and satis¬ 
fying to the child so that punishment would naturally be needed less 
and perhaps the learning might be more permanent. (To attack 
directly the use of the whip would have been futile.) Lesson 
periods (reduced from forty-five to forty minutes) were broken up 
by changes from talk by the teacher to writing or drawing by the 
children, from black-board work to the use of apparatus or acting. 
There was now far more work for the pupil to do. 

3. Making the teacher's work more efficient. The old lessons were 
terribly inefficient. With classes of fifty a great deal of time was 
wasted on giving out and collecting books and materials, the subject 
drifted on from day to day, and a large part of the year would be 
spent in dreary revision—partly because the teacher had run out of 
material, and partly because repetition was the only way he knew of 
getting children to learn. Of course, some results were achieved 
by these methods because the bright boys survived—as they often do 
—and the teacher usually concentrated on the best boys, and left 
the worst to take care of themselves. 

Our new books aimed at tightening up the organisation of the 
teacher’s work and at securing the teaching of all boys in the class, 
and not only of the best. They therefore contained tables or stages 
of work, revision lessons usually linking up material in a new way, 
lay-out for written work (as in arithmetic): standards of achieve¬ 
ment were suggested and points for the teacher by which to check 
his own work. A standard routine was produced for such things as 
the distribution and collection of materials, and for class formations 
when exhibiting various types of objects. 

But we were cautious about the amount of written work which 






2. CURRICULUM REFORM 

A joint effort. After an experimental lesson the Subject Head (right) discusses it 
with his Sudanese colleague deft) who gave the lesson. The Headmaster of the 
Institute's Elementary School (centre) joins in. Apparently it went well. 


3. CURRICULUM REFORM 

New zest to an old task. Learning Arabic through producing a wall-newspaper 
at the Institute's Elementary School, Bakht er Ruda. 
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was asked of the teacher—such as preparation notes, records of 
boys’ progress, etc. It would not be easy to enforce such work, and 
if done without conviction it would be skimped or faked; so we 
prefered to leave this matter for future development. 

The biggest task in the reform of the three Rs was in Arabic. 
Altogether nineteen books were prepared for the Arabic lessons, 
covering four years of readers, stories to tell, verse for recitation, 
composition and teachers’ method books. The teachers, on the 
whole, took to the new books well, in spite of a slight uneasiness at 
the start about the abandonment of vast figures in arithmetic and the 
reduction of reading aloud in Arabic: but a senior British official, 
emerging from a new-style Arabic lesson, remarked, “ Isn’t this 
making things too easy for them? ” A Scotsman. 

The four Rs—Religion, Reading, Writing and Arithmetic—took 
up over 70 per cent, of the existing elementary school time-table. 
The Education Department laid down for all schools how much 
time should be spent on each subject, and we did not believe 
that Sudanese public opinion would tolerate much reduction in 
these allocations, nor, in fact, that much reduction was feasible 
when the course was only four years. So there remained some 
30 per cent, of the time for the “ frills ’’—geography, history, 
nature study, science and hygiene, physical education, handwork 
and art, and gardening. We worked at these subjects as staff 
became available and concurrently with the major subjects. 

So incredibly thin were the existing lessons in the “ frills as the 
reader may remember from an earlier chapter—-that it looked as if 
anything we produced would be demonstrably better than the old. 
That was usually true; but in preparing the books we soon found 
the task much bigger than we had expected. For instance, almost 
the only pictures in schools were foreign ones. This might appeal 
to the outward-looking tendency of educated Sudanese, but it was 
carrying things too far. Yet neither small nor large illustrations 
of local geographical and historical scenes were readily available. 
Again, much of the kind of human information which we needed 
had to be ferreted out by ourselves. 

Our experience with a geography course for nine-year-olds illu¬ 
strates both these points. We wished to write the stories of nine 
typical families chosen to show the main ways of living in the 
different regions of the Sudan—six of them still largely traditional 
and three much affected by modern developments. It was not 
difficult to get introductions to suitable families through the wide¬ 
spread connections of our pupils and staff, and, mainly because of 
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those introductions, the families were invariably helpful and forth¬ 
coming ; but just to reach them involved various members of the 
staff in over 5,000 miles of travel, and then the task of checking in 
order to note where particular facts were untypical, caused us lengthy 
and often frustrating correspondence. For there were hardly any 
relevant statistics: even in the case of the important product—gum 
arabic—average yields had been so little studied that we preferred 
an old grower’s estimate, demonstrated by imaginary handfuls of 
each picking, to the results of a forestry plantation and the supposi¬ 
tions of a District Commissioner.' 

Then for illustrations we needed large-scale maps of each family’s 
surroundings—all but two of these had to be sketched by our staff— 
and we wanted eighteen full-page drawings of what you could see 
from the viewpoints marked on the maps. These drawings had to be 
full of detail related to the stories, so that each child could follow 
on his picture and also relate the pictures to the maps. This example 
is extreme, but indicates our problems. 

Illustrations were a chronic cause of delay, whether for geography, 
nature study or Sudan history. There were practically no outside 
artists to whom such work could be given; and apart from this, it 
was unsatisfactory to have the artist working at a distance from the 
authors. Rough drafts of the pictures were needed for the experi¬ 
mental classes and frequent consultation was necessary in producing 
the final versions. 

In the early days illustrating was a heavy burden on the member 
of the staff responsible for handwork and art. The situation only 
improved as we developed our own team of illustrators from 
amongst our own boys. 

Two Further Aims 

In addition to the three aims already discussed above, we had two 
further objectives in the ‘ frill ’ subjects. One applied more especi¬ 
ally to the informational subjects—geography, history, nature study, 
science—the other to the more practical subjects, such as handwork 
and gardening. They were as follows. 

4. The encouragement of certain attitudes and feelings in the child. 
This was a much more difficult objective than the first three. So far 
the teacher had looked on geography, history and nature-study 
lessons as containing so many facts which the children should learn. 
Not facts about which you might feel wonder, excitement, sympathy 
or gratitude, but just plain, unemotional facts—names of places, 
dates and so on. Result? Boredom and distaste in the pupils 
and hardly a fact remembered correctly after leaving school. What 
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should be the aim of teaching these subjects at the elementary 
level? Not the objective study suitable for university students, 
but to rouse interest and curiosity, sympathy with other people, 
appreciation of the past, above all a liking for knowledge. Emotion 
must come into teaching, otherwise no spark will be struck in the 
child’s mind. 

Now, you cannot rouse emotion on a bare list of imports and 
exports. You must have story, human interest and plenty of vivid 
subsidiary detail besides your main facts. If your detail is not 
realistic enough or not the sort Sudanese children are interested in, 
you get the comment which I overheard one boy make to another 
during a young teacher’s lesson on the Nile. “ Who are these 
people he is talking about coming down the Nile ? ” whispered one. 
“ Oh,” said the other, “ they are only made up by the teacher to 
make the lesson more interesting.” 

Another way children become interested is by seeing things for 
themselves, by touching and handling things. 

We used both these ways of rousing interest. Our staff worked 
out (by experiment) practicable methods of taking classes of fifty 
to visit individuals who perform various services for the com¬ 
munity, methods of map-reading practice, of making natural history 
collections, of carrying out simple scientific demonstrations in the 
classroom, of making use of play-acting in both geography and 
history. The teachers’ handbooks in these subjects naturally 
became rather bulky because the stories and descriptions had to 
contain a wealth of colourful detail. There were no other sources 
front which the teacher could get such detail. One geography 
book on nine ways of living in the Sudan ran to over 300 pages. 

5. To get practical work recognised as a part of education. Our 
first introduction of practical activities had been through the new 
Arabic and arithmetic lessons. These activities had been accepted 
by the teachers largely because they clearly helped the child to learn 
his tables or correct his pronunciation of the classical tongue. 
Sometimes they were useful as a sort of refresher exercise when the 
class was getting tired or restless. In either case teachers tended to 
omit the practical work when they were pressed for time. 

But what was to be said for whole periods spent in practical work ? 
‘ Handwork was clearly just a waste of time—playing about with 
clay and straw as little children did around their houses. You 
didn’t need to go to school for that.’ The Department, anxious to 
be up to date, had a few years previous to the opening of Bakht er 
Ruda introduced handwork by circular and suggested that the last 
two hours of the last day of the week might be devoted to it. Very 
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thought the teacher, as he sat on his chair under a 
the children played around with clay and straw. Very suitable; 
it was very hot, and tomorrow was a holiday. As for gardening, 
unless there was something new to tell the children, it was, he 
thought, hardly a thing to spend school time on; the children would 
learn better from their parents at home. Physical drill was perhaps 
necessary for the children’s health—and games—but these were 
hardly a part of serious education. 

Against this view we were determined to introduce gradually the 
idea that practical activities were not only an aid to academic learn¬ 
ing but were in themselves a valuable education. Valuable, not 
because we wanted to teach a craft to the boy of this age—we did 
not; but because the handling of recalcitrant clay, straw, paper and 
card or the growing of plants in a garden stimulated his mind to 
overcome difficulties, allowed scope for individual initiative, helped 
to strengthen character, and, in some of the activities, encouraged 
the emergence of artistic abilities. 

We tackled this not by arguing very much about the aims and value 
of these activities, but by working out detailed courses which were 
within the teaching capacity of the average teacher and within the 
supply capacity of the Department, and demonstrating the work in 
our own school. By going through the motions of teaching or 
running these activities, the teacher, we hoped, would gradually 
come to be convinced of their value. 

These five aims in the reform of the curriculum guided us in 
planning the content of our books. 

During the years our own understanding of the various factors in 
the situation deepened, and so our own idea about the curriculum 
developed. It is necessary now to trace that development. 

Growth of our own Ideas about the Curriculum 

Our understanding deepened in three important respects. 

Through close association with the Sudanese children in our own 
elementary school we were learning what they were capable of doing 
and what they would respond to—even with their rather limited 
background. Some of this surprised their teachers and other 
educated adults. It was a surprise, for instance, to come across 
half a dozen children (aged 8-9) at a street corner following a route 
marked on a map—a thing many of the older educated adults could 
not do: or, to take another example, it surprised us that knitting, 
an accomplishment not widely known in the country, caught on with 
boys, and many excellent cable-stitch pullovers were knitted, some¬ 
times along the touch-line, occasionally under the desk. 
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Then, we were learning from our own elementary teachers and 
from those who came in on courses what, was likely to appeal to 
them, what they would teach with conviction. Anything which 
helped on the learning of the Arabic language appealed to them: 
any ideals which referred to Islam or to the national emergence of the 
Sudan. We also learnt the limitations in the amount of preparation 
and apparatus, etc., which we could expect from the teachers and 
the varying degrees to which teachers could throw off old habits 
towards learning and adopt new ones. 

Thirdly, we were getting an ihcreasingly clearer idea of the 
possibilities and limitations of the average Sudanese child’s environ¬ 
ment. Except in the southern part of our sphere, Nature tended to 
be rather barren during the greater part of the school year. This 
affected the natural history course. It also made gardening possible 
only where irrigation water was available. There seemed to be 
more educationally usable material in the home and village than in 
the field. So we found ourselves turning increasingly to those 
things, whatever they were, which had educational value, were likely 
to be acceptable to both boys and teachers and were feasible with 
classes of fifty. This became the first criterion, rather than whether 
the material was the most ‘ useful 

Gathering courage from our early results, we decided to experi¬ 
ment with projects, using the most attractive local material available. 
It may be of interest to describe this part of the work in more detail. 

An Adaptation of the Project Method . It seemed that in a country 
such as the Sudan, which needed to be forward-looking, American 
education might have something to offer which our British outlook, 
with its greater emphasis on tradition, might not—or at least, might 
not be able to offer with such emphasis. Besides seeing some pro¬ 
jects in schools in England, I had visited the American school at 
Moga in the Punjab in 1937 and seen an entire school under some¬ 
what similar conditions run on this method. We had also, as I 
have explained in a previous chapter, tried some projects with older 
boys in our training school. In 1939 we decided to make an 
experiment in our elementary school, but to confine it to the fourth 
(final) year of the course, because we thought it unlikely that the 
average school would be able to produce more than one out of four 
teachers good enough to run projects. We also confined it to six 
periods a week-enough, we thought, to keep up interest, but not 
so much as to interfere seriously with ordinary class subjects and 
rouse opposition. Not the real project method? I agree: but so 
strikingly different from the traditional approach to teaching, that 
it was revolutionary enough! 
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The class had had some previous training in group work and a 
little in individual work through the new types of lessons, particu¬ 
larly in handwork and geography. But owing to the difficulty of 
the Arabic language and their comparatively late start in education 
(age 7), they had only just, at the age of 10-11, reached any degree of 
ease of expression or facility in reading. 

A brilliant teacher, with a strong personality, took the experi¬ 
mental class, and we felt very pleased with the way things were 
going. He then handed over to an average teacher, and very serious 
weaknesses in our method showed up. It was clear that though the 
boys must have some choice in the details of the work they were to 
do, the main choice of subject would have to be made for them. The 
teacher was not skilful enough to shepherd them into suitable 
choices. Secondly, we should have to prepare a large quantity of 
reference material to supplement what the children could find out 
by local observation and questioning. Children’s books and pictures 
did not exist, and yet they were needed just as badly as in Western 
countries, or even more badly, because the physical environment 
was so thin. 

As we had considerably restricted the method, we called our new 
course ‘ Topics ’. Another year of experiment was undertaken— 
this time into the topics chosen by us and with manuscript reference 
pamphlets for the boys. At the end we thought we had now got 
something good. The six topics which were worked up were: 
“ A Meal for my Guest ”, “ Why I Learn the various School 
Subjects ”, “ Beautifying the Classroom ”, “ Ways of Travelling 
and Sending Messages ”, “ How I can be Useful at Home ”, 
and “ Things I would Like to Know' Before Leaving School ”. 
Each culminated in an exhibition of models, maps, pictures, 
together with verse recitation or a playlet, or a party was given 
for parents or younger brothers and sisters. After each topic 
the class was allowed a week for clearing up, assessment and 
practice of weak points. Five of the six topics were enough for 
a year. 

For each topic we set ourselves to provide at least ten booklets of 
reference information and story, in order to supplement the informa¬ 
tion which the boy would get from local visits and from the teacher. 
This proved a major task. Working-parties each numbering ten 
to twenty persons spent five periods of three weeks in the holidays, 
and produced over sixty booklets in Arabic on a multitude of 
subjects.. We tried to include story, fact and something stimu¬ 
lating to the imagination in each booklet. The booklets were fully 
illustrated; in fact a quarter to one-third of the members of each 
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j-party were illustrators. Further details of the work 
prepared for the teacher can be found in the Appendix. 

Happening to meet a small group from the experimental class, I 
asked them how they liked the new lessons, and expected to get the 
customary answer that they liked them very much because they 
were learning more Arabic! But this time the answer was, We like 
the new lessons, because we do what we want and not what the 
teacher wants!—which of course, within the limits he had set, was 
just what the teacher hoped they would feel. 

But the great doubt remaining with us was: Could we get this 
method over to the teachers? Would they be convinced that it 
really was education ? 

Before I attempt to answer this in the next chapter on the training 
courses, I must describe the position we eventually arrived at 
regarding the aims of the elementary curriculum. 

The Aims of the Elementary Curriculum in the Sudan 

Our ideas about the complete four-year elementary course only 
gradually matured. 

In 1938, four years after we had opened Bakht er Ruda, a note on 
the curriculum prepared by our senior staff was headed “ What a 
Fourth-Year Elementary Schoolboy Should Know ”—when he 
leaves school. We found it difficult to get away from thinking of 
education as just ‘ knowing how ’ (without necessarily doing what 
you know), rather than as encouraging the development of persons 
who would know and do and be. Still, this early note did contain 
frequent phrases such as, “ Reliability in . . .”, “ A sense of 
inheritance of . . “ A realisation that . . “ The habit 

of . . and these ideas grew in importance with us. The famous 
statement of the Consultative Committee’s Report on the Primary 
School in England and Wales, which said that “ the Curriculum is 
to be thought of in terms of activity and experience rather than of 
knowledge to be acquired and facts to be stored ”, was to us a vague 
ideal, inclined to slip away during the practical work of textbook 
preparation. 

Our path to a sounder conception lay, as I have shown earlier in 
this chapter, through the immediately applicable ideas of making 
learning more satisfying and enjoyable to the child and finding 
activities which would assist him to learn the specific things which 
the teacher wanted him to learn. Our ideas about what we wanted 
children to learn widened gradually from the initial specific pieces of 
knowledge (in geography, natural history, etc.) and academic skills 
(in the three Rs) to include qualities of character and attitudes to 
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life. The specific pieces of knowledge (though not the academic 
skills) dropped in importance; and the growth of the children’s 
powers grew in importance. The topics lessons were perhaps the 
most striking experiment by which we convinced ourselves of the 
value of an activity where the actual knowledge of facts acquired by 
the children was of comparatively small importance. 

The Problem of Usefulness. We had reached the stage expressed 
in the English Ministry of Education’s Handbook where we sought 
for such material as would “ promise the best combination of 
immediate interest and permanent value ”, Fortunately, most of 
the things thought of permanent value, such as learning to read and 
write, could be largely turned by suitable methods into forms which 
aroused “ immediate interest ” in the child. But there were some 
things which would be useful to the child when he grew up but could 
not be made interesting to him now, such, for instance, as know¬ 
ledge of certain kinds of facts about the government of the country, 
or vocational training of a heavy or monotonous type—e.g. certain 
kinds of agriculture (but not gardening) or weaving long pieces of 
cloth (but not small mats nor knitting). Ought we to teach these ? 

With so few boys going on to any further education, we could not 
help worrying about whether we ought not to include quite a number 
of things of future use which could not by any means be given an 
‘ immediate interest ’ for the child. There was periodic pressure 
put on us to do so. The consideration which in the end deter¬ 
mined us was that of congruity. If such incongruous items were 
included in the curriculum of a school run on the order of principles 
we had accepted, they would inevitably suffer by contrast with the 
satisfying nature of the rest of the curriculum. These activities 
would be too contrary to the natural inclinations of children of this 
age, and as they were usually matters, such as agriculture, civic 
knowledge and hygiene, which we wanted children to follow keenly, 
we could only include them if we were prepared to see them become 
distasteful to the children. 

This is a special problem where education stops early for the 
majority of children. I think one must recognise that a choice in 
policy has to be made. If society is changing rapidly and the 
authority of the elders is disintegrating, then the first aim must be to 
start children on the road to thinking for themselves and experiencing 
the sense of responsibility and the use of personal judgment which 
comes from dealing with things with some degree of freedom. If 
one does this, then one cannot include items in the curriculum which 
have no appeal at all to the child of 7 to 12. This is not to say that 
the curriculum must be easy. On the contrary, it must call forth 
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endeavour: there must be tension; but the endeavour must be 
called forth by objects which the child can appreciate as worth 
while. 

If, however, society is wholly static and authoritarian, it may be 
the right thing to select one’s curriculum solely on the principle of 
future usefulness and impose it authoritatively. Whichever way 
one chooses, the school curriculum must be all of a piece if it is to 
work. We made our choice in Bakht er Ruda before the trend of 
Sudan society was quite so clear as it is now. We took a risk, and 
we threw ourseives open to the criticism that we were unfitting boys 
for the authoritarian society in which it appeared at that time that 
they would have to live. 

This view that the curriculum must suit the child (not the child 
the curriculum) was not an easy one for those outside education to 
accept. They saw the urgent needs of the country, and would some¬ 
times press on us items which in our view were unsuitable for an 
elementary curriculum. At one period I received repeated official 
requests to include lessons against the practice of pharaonic 
circumcision of females—for boys of 11! 

Crystallising Aims. We devoted the yearly staff study-conference 
in 1942—a kind of two-week working-party—to the subject of the 
elementary school curriculum, investigating what would be the 
immediate needs of the boy on leaving school: in his work or future 
education, in his leisure and as a member of a family and com¬ 
munity. And then we selected what could be presented in a way to 
arouse interest. In 1945 I tried to crystallise our ideas in a state¬ 
ment which has since been incorporated in the Handbook to 
Elementary Education and is discussed with teachers on training 
courses. We came to these aims by the slow and wandering path of 
experience—which is the most lasting way! And I do not know 
that even after arriving we were able to do more than hold to them 
spasmodically. I made one bad slip in writing our statement: I 
wrote of ‘ building on foundations ’—and immediately received a 
sharp reprimand from J. Fairgrieve, geographer and guide to so 
many educationists from overseas. Biological, not architectural 
nor mechanical, metaphors are the ones for education. 

* * # 

As each new course of lessons, drafted jointly by British and 
Sudanese, survived and was modified by experiment in our ele¬ 
mentary school and then was re-tried perhaps in part, perhaps in 
whole before the final and surprisingly lengthy task of preparation 
and illustration for the Press, the problem of how to get the new 



material over to the teachers would loom ahead—sometimes causing 
us no little apprehension. We discovered that teachers were not 
used to worrying ideas out of books. Every page had to be gone 
over with them. We did not want merely acquiescence in the new 
books: the teachers’ hearts must be won. We must be as sure as 
we could one way or the other that they understood and were with 
us. 

Beyond that problem was an equally important and difficult one. 
How were we to ensure that the converted teacher, and indeed head¬ 
master, would be given a chance when he returned to his school, 
that he would not be confused by probably equally good but in¬ 
congruous advice from inspectors or education officers—advice 
which with his limited knowledge, he would not feel able to 
contradict or modify ? 

Our experience in attempting solutions to these two problems is 
described in the next chapters. 



Teachers doing practical arithmetic on a Refresher Course 






CHAPTER VIII 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Teachers were not used to extracting ideas out of books: nor could 
we put all our ideas into writing. Some of our ideas, even in our 
limited reforms, were revolutionary enough to raise questions which 
demanded discussions. Besides, teachers needed to assure them¬ 
selves by seeing the new courses in action in our own elementary 
school. 

Therefore the unusual step had been taken, right at the beginning 
of Bakht er Ruda, of building special accommodation and supplying 
extra staff so that existing headmasters and teachers could come into 
residence, living with us for two months at a time (sometimes three 
months, sometimes less), and learning about the latest handbooks 
and how to use them. The first refresher course began a year after 
the opening of Bakht er Ruda, and courses continued after that at 
the rate of three, occasionally four, a year. The Department, in 
consultation with us, arranged who should come, and with batches 
of between eighteen and thirty we reckoned that on an average each 
teacher would come in once every five to six years. The best were 
called in more often: they could take more; the weaker came less 
often and restricted their teaching to the three Rs and the simpler 
parts of other subjects. 

These courses were called refresher courses, but they were really 
courses of further training. They were the key to immediate pro¬ 
gress, but they also aimed at preparing a sympathetic opinion 
amongst older teachers for the new, potentially more capable but at 
first inevitably raw, young teachers whom we were beginning to 
produce. 

The elementary schools, which were mainly fully staffed with one 
teacher per class, were left temporarily short-handed, but in the end 
the children gained. By the end of five years four-fifths of the exist¬ 
ing teachers had been for their first new course. 

So the hot, bare expanses of Bakht er Ruda, now gradually filling 
with buildings, were graced by portly or thin, but always dignified 
forms of headmasters and teachers. Perhaps not always dignified, 
for they sometimes partly unswathed to join in football or basket¬ 
ball—to the delight of the boys. They were entertained to tea- 
parties and other meals: they watched the open-air plays, they 
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wandered in and out of our elementary school. And so they became 
known as individuals to many of the staff, and came to think of 
Bakht er Ruda as a place where they were known. 

The Contribution of the Partners 

On the whole, ideas about what the children would best respond 
to and what standards the children could reach came mostly from 
the foreign staff: but how to put the new methods and ideals to 
adult Sudanese, whether teachers or public, came best from the 
Sudanese staff. Positions were reversed. 

To a large extent we were forced into this arrangement by the 
need to employ classical Arabic, the correct use of which added 
very greatly to the respect with which the lectures were regarded. 
But the giving of the lectures by Sudanese had other great 
advantages. 

First, the Sudanese lecturer was able to slip easily into the less 
formal customs of the Sudan where the audience joins in with 
comment and interjects questions. 

Secondly, in any matter where attitudes, ideals or character arose, 
they were able to refer in a natural way to Islamic traditions, village 
proverbial wisdom and Sudanese national aspirations. There is 
always something a little awkward, a little condescending, about a 
foreigner’s favourable references to national or religious ideals which 
are not his own. 

Thirdly, and of most importance, a number of Sudanese staff 
gradually acquired an invaluable authority through practising and 
coming to believe in what they preached. It was the usual rule that 
anyone expounding a handbook must first have taught the lessons 
of the handbook in our own elementary school. When, occasion¬ 
ally, owing to sudden transfers or some other cause, a lecturer had 
not had adequate experience with the new material—i.e. not sufficient 
to bring up enough of the practical difficulties which arise in most 
classes—his audience soon grew critical. At the beginning teachers 
may have looked upon our lecturers as people just doing their jobs 
because they were told to, but as the small group continued, they 
became personally involved in the work of Bakht er Ruda and spoke 
with a new authority. This personal involvement is rather like 
second wind and only seems to occur after three to five years in a 
job. 

The continuity of this small group in a service prone to frequent 
transfers was one of the main factors which allowed their confidence 
to develop both in our policy and in themselves. They became the 





key influence on the elementary teachers. Individually they varied 
in the contributions they made to the work. One of them might 
look at things very much from the angle of national development, 
governmental and economic: another would usually comment 
from the village parent’s point of view. A third might be prone to 
see all the disadvantages of any new proposal, and so make us 
review our reasons. A fourth might be the industrious professional 
type, intent on working out every detail of a course with great 
efficiency. None of those working at Bakht er Ruda during the 
first years had had more than a secondary education or had been 
abroad on any kind of study. In some ways this was an advantage, 
because it meant that at least they were not confused by irrelevant 
and half-digested ideas or practices seen elsewhere: in other ways 
it was a disadvantage because their lack of wide reading and ex¬ 
perience delayed the development of their feeling of confidence 
and their ability to speak with authority. And when authority did 
come it tended to be the narrow authority of a disciple until, after 
the war, they could go abroad to see for themselves what was done 
elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most outstanding figure of the group was the Vice- 
Principal. Of slight build and erect carriage, he acquired a way of 
talking to courses which was emphatic, authoritative and yet 
lightened by humour and the questions he threw at well-known 
characters in his audience. At heart he was of the old school, with 
strong religious principles and loyalties, particular about manners 
in a time when manners were disintegrating, prepared to discipline 
his own children at a time when many parents were abdicating. 
On this firm basis of character he absorbed new ideas by the in¬ 
valuable habit of brooding over them and thinking out new applica¬ 
tions, thus making them truly his own. He had the sensitiveness to 
personal relationships and to public opinion which is a feature of 
people brought up in a community more dependent on personal 
relationships than is the modern world. Not that he was afraid of 
public opinion, but rather that his appreciation of it was a constant 
guard on our work and the source of constructive suggestions on its 
presentation. 

His sincerity, patriotism and his sensitiveness to personal relation¬ 
ships won him a unique influence amongst the older teachers. By 
the younger teachers he was practically the only one of the staff 
who was ‘ feared ’ in the good and Biblical sense. To us, the 
foreign staff, he was the authority on the conduct of every-day 
relationships and the example of devotion to the task which we had 
set ourselves. 
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Development of Courses of Training 

The contents of the refresher courses became progressively more 
advanced as the teachers improved in their grasp of new principles 
and as we, at the Institute, improved in our own understanding. 
Four stages may be distinguished. 

1. Refresher Courses in the Three Rs. 

To begin with, the courses were confined to explanations of the 
new handbooks and textbooks for teaching Arabic and arithmetic. 
With this went points of class management, and talks about and 
visits to more advanced lessons in our elementary school in order to 
prepare the way for subsequent refresher courses. The main work 
of the course always included demonstrations in our own elementary 
school and a limited amount of teaching practice by members of the 
course. We made no serious attempt at this stage to change the 
teachers’ views on the basic aim of elementary education—i.e. to 
instruct ; our own ideas were not too clear. Our main point was 
that our way of teaching was more efficient. 

Self-confidence and Self-criticism. When we started, there was in 
most teachers a curious mixture of superficial confidence, that all 
was well with their teaching, coupled with an excessively polite 
readiness to accept suggestions from our staff or from inspectors. 
We therefore had a double task to perform. One was to get the 
teacher to criticise himself instead of waiting childlike for someone 
else to tell him where he was wrong. The other was to build up his 
professional confidence so that he could explain to an inspector or 
visitor why he was doing some particular thing—if he had a reason, 
as he frequently had, but was feeling too anxious to be able to bring 
it out. 

Self-criticism went against the grain, but a remarkable change was 
brought about by the Sudanese Vice-Principal through his way of 
conducting criticism lessons and the encouragement he gave by freely 
referring to his own weaknesses before the crowd of teachers at 
demonstration lessons. In particular the Thursday demonstra¬ 
tions became an outstanding feature, almost a social event, which 
the refresher courses, the new teachers under training and many 
members of the staff would attend. The tradition, built up there, 
of accepting criticisms from one’s colleagues, and even from one’s 
juniors, had a most beneficial effect throughout the elementary 
teaching profession. 

The opposite need, for self-confidence in facing inspectors and 
other visitors, was partly met by the handbooks. They soon began 



to give courage to the teacher. If the visitor produced some curious 
“ bee”, the teacher could at least say that he was following the 
handbook. We went further and discussed with teachers how to be 
inspected, and we included in most of the handbooks a section 
headed “ Suggestions for Inspectors and for Self-criticism This 
section detailed the main points to check in teachers’ notes, apparatus 
and during a lesson, what things indicated solid work and, very 
often, what suggestions not to make if you were not very well up in 
this particular subject. 

But the most difficult visitors for the headmaster of a school 
continued to be non-education people, usually District Com¬ 
missioners. Many District Commissioners naturally wanted to 
show an interest in their schools, but could normally spend no more 
than a brief half-hour in each. While we had been urging head¬ 
masters to drop excessive show (for visits were inevitably known in 
advance), the brief visitor had no time to notice anything more than 
external signs, such as bright faces and smart bearing, pictures on 
the walls, white stones from the gateway and a swept playground. 
Besides, there were now new-fangled activities which he felt quite 
unable to comment on, at least in public. Yet some comment he 
felt bound to make, and the danger was that because it was on 
appearances and because it was from someone in great authority 
his comment might unsettle the headmaster’s growing convictions 
and his new sense of values. 

2. “ Long Courses ”. 

After a few years we interspersed the short refresher courses with 
so-called “ Long Courses ” (of three instead of two months). At 
these we explained the new handbooks for the “ Frills ” to teachers 
who had already taken the short courses in the three Rs. The new 
courses were more difficult because they required teachers to 
appreciate the feeling to be put into a lesson, to get away from the 
purely factual unemotional approach to learning; and they also 
required them to appreciate practical work as in itself a useful 
experience for the child. So only the best teachers of the previous 
courses were asked back for the long courses. 

To change ingrained habits of factual instruction is not easy, 
and we were by no means always successful. For instance, I 
remember listening to an extremely deflating practice lesson where 
the teacher spent a large part of the time getting his class to memorise 
the different wheel arrangements of railway engines—information 
which had only been included in the book for local colour and was 
intended to be given quickly. The most ludicrous travesties of 
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nature study would start with an attempt by questions to get the 
children to memorise the facts about an animal, and then, as if by 
an afterthought, the beast itself would be produced out of a hidden 
basket. We did not allow teachers attending refresher courses to 
teach the third and fourth years elementary science, because the 
boys were inclined to ask too many questions which the teacher 
could not answer. Science lessons were only taken by new teachers— 
our own product. 

Nevertheless, on the whole we were encouraged by the response of 
the better teachers. Many quickly took to the new ways and gave 
admirable lessons, and though in the handwork a considerable 
number of the older teachers felt that this was not for them, they at 
least acquiesced in its introduction. 

Two conceptions helped us in this task. One was what we called 
“ appeal aims ”, the other the idea of “ attendant learnings ”. 

It was essential for work with children of the elementary age to 
distinguish between the good that the teacher hoped the children 
would get out of the lesson and the good which the children them¬ 
selves hoped to get. (With older children, of course, an aim common 
to teacher and child is usual.) For instance with younger children, 
the teacher promotes a wall-newspaper to encourage good com¬ 
position, but the child writes an article for it because he likes the 
idea of an imitation newspaper and he likes seeing one of his own 
writings displayed on the wall. We emphasised this point by using 
the terms “ Teacher’s Aim ” and “ Appeal Aim This was, 
perhaps, a way more suited to the local outlook: it expressed an idea 
which in the West would go under the name of the Play Principle, 
Play would not have been an acceptable idea for education! 

The other useful idea was Attendant learnings. For instance, a 
child was not only learning to read in a reading lesson, but also to 
love or hate reading, to persevere or to wander in attention, and so 
on. This naturally led us on to the subject of character-training 
and what should be our aims for a country rising to nationhood—a 
point which I discuss later. 

3. Refresher Courses on “Topics ” and Aims of Elementary 
Education. 

When we had evolved what we thought was a workable form of 
the project method for part of the Fourth Year elementary curricu¬ 
lum, we instituted still a third type of refresher course, and invited 
back the most outstanding of those senior headmasters who had 
taken the Long Course. This course was to be a test of whether the 
change of emphasis from instruction to encouragement of growth 





5. CURRICULUM REFORM 

Headmasters {rear) on one of the Institute's in-service courses join with young 
teachers under training in a discussion after a demonstration lesson. 


6. EXPERIMENT FURTHER AFIELD 

Leading villagers assembling at a court house for a mock village council 
meeting—part of a fortnight's civics course organized by the Institute's Adult 

Education Officer. 






7. PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 

Boys of all ages from the Institute's schools watching the annual games 
commemorating the founding of Bakht er Ruda (The RUDA ID). 












training of teachers 

could really be accepted or not. We awaited the headmaster’s 
reactions with some trepidation. As soon as they arrived they had 
opportunities of seeing three classes in our own elementary school 
at work on different Topics, and they themselves were started on a 
fourth. 

At the end of a week their verdict was clear. They were sur¬ 
prisingly enthusiastic. Some of the reasons they gave were: they 
saw boys opening books of their own accord to find information, 
instead of having to be told to read; they found some continuing 
to work after the bell had gone or arriving early in the morning to go 
on with a piece of work; they discovered the ordinary school 
subjects came into the Topics connected up in all sorts of new ways, 
and they saw boys who had finished a job (they worked in groups) 
turning to help others in their group instead of sitting smug, the 
first to finish. 

It was clear to the teachers that the facts in the Topics were not 
the important thing, because if they had been, all boys would have 
had to cover the same ground. As it was, no boy covered all the 
ground: each group did something different. What mattered was 
the training in planning, finding out, expressing, co-operating, 
getting interested and in self-criticism. “ Topics ” were not very 
easy for a teacher to run, but the faults committed were not the old 
faults of over-stressing memorisation—that in itself was a relief; 
they were other faults, particularly those of too much or too little 
interference with the boys’ work. On the whole we were very 
pleased. 


r 


In this way by degrees the refresher courses led on from specific 
improvements in the curriculum to greater understanding of the 
fundamentals of education. When, at one period, the Education 
Department found it necessary to recruit three or four batches of ex¬ 
intermediate students to meet a sudden shortage in elementary 
teachers, we found this progressive series of two- or three-month 
refresher courses a satisfactory way of emergency training. 

Other types of courses developed, such for instance as courses 
specially devoted to problems of headmasters. 

In-service training had become established as a normal and regular 
part of a teacher’s life. 

New Teachers 

While immediate and widespread improvement in the schools 
could only come through the existing teachers, our own product, the 
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fakht: er Ruda boys ’, came to have increasing importance as more 
and more of them went out into the schools and grew to maturity. 

Their professional training was given them in their final year at 
Bakht er Ruda. Previous to that they had had four years’ general 
education in their local elementary schools and two, gradually 
increased to five, years’ general education with us—a total of nine 
years. This was still not so much as we would have liked. But 
the value of a teacher’s resources cannot be judged solely on the 
number of years of his general education. Much depends on the 
quality of that education, whether it is stimulating, whether he has 
read widely and whether he has taken part in activities; much 
depends on what aids he has for his work when he starts teaching. 
We were improving the quality of his general education and giving 
him aids (in the handbooks and pictures), which we considered were 
equivalent to two or three more years’ general education. 

His professional course was severely practical. We as much as 
said, “ Here are the new handbooks. We will go over them with 
you. We will demonstrate the method in our school. And then 
you will go and teach; and we will come and watch and comment.” 
Class-management routines were practised and tricks of the trade 
learnt. Some of the principles of teaching arising out of these 
specific practices were discussed: but serious discussion of funda¬ 
mental principles was left until the first return to Bakht er Ruda on 
a refresher course. This return course, we found, was best held 
after the young teachers had had three or four years’ service, and 
thus had accumulated enough experience to appreciate the applica¬ 
tion of principles. The Topics method, involving as it did a funda¬ 
mental appreciation of aims, was also left until their return. 

They had two kinds of teaching practice. Both were necessary. 
In our own elementary school each student had an average of 
four and a half periods’ teaching practice a week during term. 
This was with small classes and under supervision of our own staff, 
but with changes of class and subject every fortnight. During the 
summer recess, which with us began before the elementary schools 
of the country closed, each student did a six-week spell of teaching 
practice, usually in his local school. He thus got a valuable 
experience of continuous teaching under normal conditions, and the 
effect was immediately apparent on his return to Bakht er Ruda after 
the summer holidays. He had matured considerably. He had also 
in many cases been shocked or irritated by some of the things that 
went on in his school. This gave us an opportunity to explain and 
preach tact and patience—not always with success! 

The course for new teachers at one time included observation of 
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-two elementary boarders by each student. (To observe two boys 
rather than one makes it easier for the student to express what he 
observes in each one’s behaviour by using contrast; it also dis¬ 
courages facile generalisations.) Our children under 12 were not 
self-conscious at being ‘ observed ’, whereas those roughly over this 
age were. It was a pity that this observation practice was gradually 
squeezed out. 

Almost all the young prospective teachers threw themselves into 
the work of their training course with vigour, because, I think, the 
contents met the young teacher’s main desire—which was to learn 
the practical business of how and what to teach. Maturity only 
comes gradually. It takes time for a teacher to get used to standing 
in front of a class, and especially to get that familiarity with his 
material and method which will then allow him to give his attention 
to the individuals of his class, instead of thinking of them as merely a 
potentially receptive mass. It takes time for him to acquire the 
experience which gives life and meaning to a discussion of principles. 
I do not think it is any use trying to rush this process. The courses 
for new teachers increasingly demanded lecturers and demon¬ 
strators who really knew their practical work: the return (first 
return) refresher courses were the ones which it was a delight to 
take in discussions on principles. 

* * * 

Note on the Problem of Teaching Practice. A rural environment 
inevitably makes local teaching practice difficult. We could have 
adopted the system of many colleges in England and sent our students 
away for a period of the year to do their practice elsewhere. They 
did, of course, have a continuous period of six weeks’ teaching 
practice at home during the summer, but we also wanted them to 
have teaching practice in our own school because during a period of 
radical reform it is essential that the young teacher has the oppor¬ 
tunity of working in a school which is functioning on the new lines. 
We therefore developed our own practising as well as experimental 
classes at Bakht er Ruda and, later, when we expanded, at Dilling. 

At Bakht er Ruda, by raking in nearly all the boys of school age 
from the nearby town of 15,000 and adding 150 boarders from the 
nearby villages, we secured four standard classes of fifty boys each 
taken by regular teachers and twenty-four practice classes, averaging 
some fourteen boys each: small classes, but not altogether a bad 
thing for the beginner. (He had his full-size classes during the 
summer.) Sixty students obtained an average of four and a half 
periods’ teaching a week each in this way. Regular checks were 
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made to see that the practice classes did not fall behind the standard 
classes—if necessary they were taken over by regular teachers; and 


•if necessary they were taken over by regular teachers; and 
year after year the practice classes secured as good a proportion of 
places in the local intermediate school as did the standard classes. 


The system worked well, but only because of the vigilance and 
organising ability of the Sudanese headmaster. 


then, for teacher-training. But were our efforts 


So much, 

going to have any lasting effect in the schools? Would Education 
Officers offer conflicting advice, confusing to the teachers? Would 
the difficulties and isolation together with the absence of experienced 

Such things are 


advice soon reduce the trained teacher to apathy 
not unknown. 

Soon after Bakht er Ruda was founded we started going out to see, 


Late again ! 









CHAPTER IX 


INSPECTION AND MORALE 

After Bakht er Ruda had been working for two years, we naturally 
wanted to go out to see how those who had attended courses were 
succeeding in applying the new methods in their various surround¬ 
ings. There was a chance to do this at the end of the Bakht er 
Ruda year, because most elementary schools had their holidays later 
than we did. In this way there arose regular annual tours of visits 
by Bakht er Ruda staff. 

They were visits for our own benefit and to help those who had 
been on courses, but circumstances gradually added to their 
authority. We were the people who best knew how the new books 
should be handled, rather than the Province Education Officers: 
so it was natural that as the new books increased we should be 
increasingly relied on for opinion and advice on professional matters. 
The Province Education Officers became absorbed in planning ex¬ 
pansion of their schools and, as they expanded, in their administra¬ 
tion, budgeting, personnel matters and so on. In this way we came 
to take on the responsibility for the technical inspection of elementary 
schools. For a long time our senior staff were shown as inspectors 
on head-quarters’ budget, although posted to Bakht er Ruda. 

In the first stage of improvement, when new material is coming out 
from a single centre, an inspectorate separated from that centre is at 
a grave disadvantage. It finds it difficult to keep right up-to-date. 
It is not that the education officer will not give good advice, but 
rather that the advice may well not fit in with what the teacher has 
just grasped on his Course and is anxious to try in his classes. In 
spite of the attempts which we were making to strengthen the con¬ 
fidence of teachers, we did not feel that they could so soon stand up 
to a foreign education officer, or even to one of their own senior 
men. 

There were two other objections to leaving all inspection to the 
Province Education Officers. One was that few of them stayed more 
than two or three years in one area, and, whereas our group from 
Bakht er Ruda changed slowly and new-comers would assimilate 
the corporate view. Province Education Officers worked singly, and a 
change could mean a complete break with the last man’s particular 
objectives long before those objectives were consolidated. The other 
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was that Province Education Officers had had no oppor¬ 
tunity for continuous experience in a Sudanese elementary school, 
which was the only way of knowing how the children normally 
behaved, what the teacher’s internal resources were, and how far 
suggestions were feasible or material adequate. On the other hand, 
our staff always had at the back of their minds the yardstick of our 
own elementary school, where their presence was so usual that the 
children did not change their behaviour. They also possessed the 
natural sympathy with other teachers which comes from continuing 
to be a practising teacher oneself. (Even when lecturing and 
administration duties grew uncomfortably heavy, I felt it essential 
for myself to teach a regular five periods a week.) 

On all these counts it was therefore thought preferable that at 
least for the initial stage of reform, technical inspection should be 
the part-time task of Bakht er Ruda staff, rather than the duty of 
whole-time inspectors. 

* * * ' 

Good Relationships with Province Education Officers were obviously 
very important to the success of this scheme. All our tours of 
inspection were arranged through them and with their approval. 
Occasionally joint tours by a Province Education Officer and one or 
more of our teachers were possible. Inspection reports were seen 
by them, and senior members of our staff' would send them con¬ 
fidential reports on teachers whom they had seen. Once a year the 
Province Education Officers spent part of their regular meeting at 
Bakht er Ruda. This visit usually lasted nearly a week, and enabled 
them to see the new experimental work going on, discuss the reports 
and mix socially with the staff" and teachers attending the courses. 
Later, the practice grew up of sending prospective Province Educa¬ 
tion Officers to spend a year on the staff at Bakht er Ruda before 
appointment. 

* * * 

The Organisation of Inspection. Our technical inspection was 
undertaken mainly during the period when the Institute was closed 
for the long summer holidays, but when most of the schools were still 
working. Latterly, as many as fifteen to twenty of the Bakht er 
Ruda staff would be out each year in pairs for tours of three weeks 
or a month. In this way something over half of the schools could 
be visited each year by someone from Bakht er Ruda or, when we 
later expanded, from Dilling. 

This amount of inspection was not wholly adequate, though, of 
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course,the schools were also visited by their own Province Education 
Officers on staff matters, administration and for brief visits to the 
classrooms, but it was the best we could do with the staff' then avail¬ 
able. Inspection by unqualified staff" or the removal of qualified 
staff from the far more influential courses would have been 
disastrous. Where we might have improved our inspection teams 
was in seeing that more of our staff were qualified to inspect other 
subjects than their own. 


A reasonably satisfactory inspection routine was evolved gradually 
over the years, and may be of some interest. 

Well before the annual long vacation of Bakht er Ruda, plans 
would be prepared in consultation with the senior staff in charge of 
subject reform and in correspondence with the Province Education 
Officers. 

At the end of term there would be a briefing of all those going out, 
at which any special points to be urged on the schools that year 
would be discussed. Inspection handbooks were available, made up 
mostly of the notes at the end of the teachers’ handbooks. Each 
pair were advised to spend not less than two days at each school, 
and if they were covering most or all of the subjects, then three to 
four days for the normal four-class school. Our experience was 
that even with the teachers’ growing confidence, it was not until the 
second day that the atmosphere of the school was near to normal; 
and that one often modified one’s opinion of one or more of the 
teachers on the second day. 

The question what form the written reports should take was a 
difficult one. First, we did not want to lumber up the files with 
detailed accounts which would probably never be read more than 
once. Secondly, though the Department was anxious for reports on 
individual teachers, we did not want to antagonise older teachers 
through comparatively young specialists writing reports on them— 
reports which somehow never managed to remain confidential. In 
the end we adopted the following system, and it appeared to work 
reasonably well: 

1. The headmaster of each school kept an inspection book 
in which the visiting teacher wrote suggestions (preferably in 
Arabic) and commended good points. He avoided all direct 
references to individuals. This book was available (except 
when it was conveniently lost) for the next visitor, whether from 
Bakht er Ruda or Province Head-quarters, to read and check. 
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2. Only if the visitor was fairly senior would he send f /private 
note of his impressions of the school and of individual teachers 
to the Province Education Officer. 

3. On return to Bakht er Ruda after the holidays, all those out 
on inspection were required to turn in— 

(i) a brief report form on each school for our reference 
files, and 

(ii) a subject report, for the benefit of the staff in charge 
of the reform of school subjects and those responsible for 
the training and refresher courses. 

4. There was usually a post-inspection meeting to coincide 
with the annual visit of the Province Education Officers. 

The Importance of Morale 

Critics of education in under-developed areas often imply that if 
only the teacher-training were good, the syllabuses sound and the 
inspection efficient, all would be well with the schools. They 
recognise that there is a shortage of books, but are inclined to dismiss 
its seriousness by suggesting that the enterprising teacher can teach 
without books. (Have they tried, every day and all day?) Re¬ 
fresher courses they accept as desirable, but not important enough to 
justify upsetting staffing arrangements or incurring much expense. 

This view of the task might be adequate if education in these areas 
had the same objective that it appears to have in Britain. “ In such 
a community ”, says Lord Hailey (An African Survey), referring to 
homogeneous and relatively static modern communities, “ In such a 
community, the chief function of education is to maintain the 
continuity of culture by transmitting to successive generations not 
only accumulated knowledge but acquired standards of value and 
conduct; in Africa education is, and is intended to be, an instru¬ 
ment of change.” If this view is accepted, then, the task of the 
teacher is a much more difficult one than that of his opposite 
number in Britain. It is much more difficult because it puts his 
inner resources to much greater strain. He can draw little r efresh¬ 
ment of spirit, from those around him. The change may have 
started in him, but not in them. He therefore needs more support 
from outside. Good training, occasional refresher courses, adequate 
books and aids, sympathetic inspection are all essential, but they are 
not enough. 

In the remainder of this chapter I shall describe certain measures 
taken in the Sudan which were of some assistance in maintaining the 
morale of teachers out in their schools. These were concerned with 
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their status, the variety of opportunity open to them and the attempt 
to create some sense of belonging to a profession. 
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Status 


In Sudan villages the elementary teacher had always been a re¬ 
spected person, but in the town, amongst the growing educated class, 
his status was very low at the time when Bakht er Ruda started. His 
pay was poor, he was not pensionable arid in the secondary school 
the Arabic for a prospective teacher ‘ aareef’, was a term of abuse. 

No modern country very much likes to pay its elementary teachers 
well, because there are so many of them. In an under-developed 
area there is usually even less money to £ay for them. Yet in such 
areas the salaries paid to Government officials are usually related, 
not to local standards of living, but to the standards of expatriate 
staff. This is partly because the foreign nature of education has 
created a different standard of living for the educated, and partly 
because it appears logical, though it is not always just, that when 
local people take over from foreigners, their pay should be related 
to what the foreigners were receiving. 

Thus in the Sudan, if elementary teachers were to get the rates of 
pay and pension which other Government officials with similar 
educational qualifications were getting, then the cost of elementary 
education would be such as the country could afford only for a 
minority of its children—even within any future at all foreseeable. 

If, on the other hand, elementary teachers were paid only what the 
country might afford for universal education, there was no prospect 
of obtaining a service, reasonably contented and enterprising. Were 
we to attempt to make education an “ instrument of change ”, and 
inevitably confine it to a minority ? Or were we to plan to make it 
ultimately universal but accept as teachers those who, though just 
literate, still thought of knowledge as rote-learning and were not 
distinguishable in outlook from the parents of their pupils ? 

After some hesitation—for the fateful decision was made in the 
days when 4 development on native lines ’ was at its height—-the 
Government decided in favour of— 

(a) salary scales and pensions for elementary teachers on the 
same basis as for other central Government officials, but 

(b) permitting at the same time the Province authorities to 
continue to spend a certain amount on maintaining and expand¬ 
ing a type of literacy school (called a sub-grade school) which 
was evolving out of the old Koranic school (the Khalwa). ft 
was staffed by low-paid local teachers. 
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<Had there been a widespread popular clamour for education"at 
that time, this decision on elementary teachers’ status would have 
been impossible. As it was the demand was small, and so the service 
could afford to attract good candidates and keep them, thus enabling 
us to change the quality of that education and make it both a fitting 
start for the boy going up to further education and a stimulating 
experience for the others. 

It is interesting to note that the sub-grade school, though outside 
the educational system, benefited in that the new handbooks for 
the three Rs were explained to sub-grade treachers on local short 
courses, and were used by them in their schools. But essentially 
the sub-grade school kept level with society rather than ahead. 
This was so even where, along the northern strip of the Nile, 
literacy amongst the people was commoner and the habit of 
travel had enlarged their outlook. Even here sub-grade schools 
did not rise above rote-learning. Whether such rote-learned 
literacy is a good thing or not, depends on the use to which it is 
put. 

So from about the beginning of our reforms the elementary 
teacher had the same status as other Government officials. Of 
course, in a small country where there are few opportunities for 
salaried employment outside Government service, and where every¬ 
one knows everyone else’s salary (and his position in school class 
twenty or thirty years ago), there are bound to be invidious com¬ 
parisons constantly drawn between the fortunes of individuals in 
one or other of the services. Expansion and Sudanisation of the 
services further upset the orderly progression of Civil Service 
careers, so that there had to be periodic adjustments. These adjust¬ 
ments, in spite of the watchful persistence of Education Department 
staff, were^ not always made in time to forestall unrest. What 
teachers often did not realise was that scales of pay were decided 
not by the whim of the Director of Education, but by the cluttered 
machinery of central Government committees. 

Variety of Opportunity 

Another measure which seemed desirable for the satisfaction of 
the service was to open up other kinds of educational posts to 
elementary teachers. The more highly educated Government official 
had a variety of opportunities which were greatly increased when 
Sudanese began to replace foreign staff. The elementary teacher 
could only look forward to life in an elementary school. This 
might suit the majority, but not everyone. 

Some flexibility was particularly necessary because by our method 
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of recruitment we often caught in our net boys who were in a sense 
too good for elementary teaching. Highly intelligent and confident 
of their ability through the kind of training they had had at Bakht 
er Ruda, they would become restless in the limited and, for them as 
young men, subordinate life of a village; in a town they would resent 
the higher positions of less able young men and fling themselves 1 into 
club life or politics. They had come to us, not because they had 
tried and failed to get into higher education, but because they were 
just too old or could not afford the fees. We offered them a free 
education and certainty of employment at the end. They took our 
offer, and then some of them wondered. 

As new developments occurred in education it was possible to 
open up types of educational work to which the elementary teacher 
could be seconded without upsetting a public nervous of any action 
which they thought might lower standards in the higher levels of 
education. Elementary teachers eventually came to work as 
boys’ club leaders, as artists and writers in the Publications Bureau, 
as mass literacy officers, as resident masters on a training farm 
and as demonstrators and teachers on the Bakht er Ruda staff. 
By 1950 over fifty were thus employed, some five had been 
sent overseas on courses to Britain, and some of the best of the senior 
men were beginning to fill new posts as assistants to the Province 
Education Officers. 

One might expect that such opportunities for a change of work, 
for new uses of talents and for broadening of experience would have 
been hailed with delight. They were hailed, but more soberly. 
From the teacher’s point of view such work seemed to offer no 
secure future, and he wondered if he might meantime be missing a 
headship. Often he looked on the small extra allowance he was 
paid (in some of these posts) as a quite inadequate reward for blazing 
a new trail. Nevertheless, the opening up of other work was 
valuable for the morale of the profession as a whole and many 
individuals benefited. 

A Sense of Belonging to a Profession 

For morale in a service to be good, the individual needs to feel 
not only that he is respected outside, but also that he matters inside 
the profession. It is sometimes argued that as professional pride is 
often rather weak in countries where the professions themselves are 
new, one of the first aims should be to build up such pride. But I 
doubt whether pride in professional standards is acquired in one 
jump. It is too detached and generalised an idea. A first, and more 
readily attainable, objective is a feeling of a personal professional 
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ty. By this I mean, a determination not to let down a par¬ 
ticular person, or preferably a particular group of people, who are 
expecting high standards from one. Something akin to loyalty to 
the ‘ old School Such an appeal meets with a quick response from 
people who have been extracted from their social environment 
and must be feeling very great gaps in their attachments. 

In the elementary teaching profession it. was clear that a feeling 
for professional standards did not exist; what was not so evident at 
first, was that personal attachments which might stimulate endeavour 
were also lacking. This was not evident because personal relation¬ 
ships were genuinely cordial, and this cordiality hid their ephemeral 
nature. Whatever may have been the case previously, no one now 
stayed long enough in one post for personal loyalties to grow round 
him. 

As we came to realise this lack, we attempted to remedy it; and I 
think that to a large extent we succeeded. 

A Central Professional Group. The chief factor in the improve¬ 
ment was the comparative permanence of a group of leading 
Sudanese at Bakht er Ruda. Individually each spent a period of 
eight to twelve years on the staff, and therefore the group changed 
in composition only very slowly. 

Their authority in professional matters was acquired from their 
work at Bakht er Ruda and was given an impression of permanency 
by the slowness of the change in the composition of the group. 
Their knowledge of the teachers and their friendship with them came 
through the residential refresher courses and their tours of the 
schools. Without both the human touch and the continuity nothing 
of value would have been effected. 

While this group was the chief factor in improving professional 
morale, there were other ways in which we tried to create a feeling of 
belonging to a profession amongst new and old teachers. 

Competition Reduced to a Minimum. Competition, for those with 
no ‘ resistance ’, was liable to infect our pupils with violent examina¬ 
tion fever and in general to act adversely on the corporate feeling of 
responsibility which we wished to create. Therefore, both in the 
pre-professional general education course and in the professional 
course we reduced competition to a minimum. Once a boy had 
been accepted into Bakht er Ruda, every effort was made to keep 
him and develop his good points. He had no external examination 
to sit, because the Department accepted our recommendations for 
appointments; and he had only one serious internal examination 
about two-thirds of the way through his course. Careful reports 
were made on all sides of a boy’s work and activities; but only the 
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occasional boy was got rid of, and then as early as possible. The 
absence of examinations caused some boys to slack and some teachers 
to slack, but compared with other schools it would seem that Bakht 
er Ruda boys read more widely and took a more vigorous and varied 
part in activities. The school was an interesting example to teachers 
who had not imagined education without examinations. 

Competition in other sides of school life was also kept at a 
minimum. Football was very popular, but teams were frequently 
made up differently to represent different groups. There were no 
prizes (except for Arabic language). At the main sports and games 
of the year, if an outsider won a race he received a prize; a boy 
would receive nothing. Instead, everybody, master and boy, 
received some small present at a Lucky Dip on the last day. A 
family atmosphere, rather than an ‘ each-for-himself ’ outlook, 
did gradually grow, but how much was due to these measures and 
how much to other factors, such as the type of discipline and the 
quality of the staff, it is difficult to say. The reduction in competition 
and absence of examinations were partly just a startling way of 
drawing attention to an aim, and were more extreme than would be 
necessary in some other circumstances. 

Old School Tie? A perplexing point, at first, was whether 
to encourage loyalty to Bakht er Ruda itself or not. I was influenced 
by the revolt of my generation against the tendency of the old 
school tie to be exclusive, and sometimes slightly ridiculous. The 
loyalty of the teacher should be to something wider, to the Education 
Department or to the Local Administration. But a Department is 
too cold an object to reciprocate the warm feelings of most people’s 
loyalties, and the local administrations were too conservative in those 
days to capture the affections of the educated. So, without any 
direct encouragement on our part, the feelings of teachers did become 
attached to Bakht er Ruda. They showed themselves on the tenth 
anniversary of the opening of Bakht er Ruda, when a large number 
of teachers made us a presentation of furniture—an unusual 
experience for a Government institution. Such loyalties must be 
handled circumspectly: it is dangerous to anticipate their emergence 
by external signs and rituals, which then become hollow and in¬ 
sincere. We tried to develop the feeling of belonging in small and 
inconspicuous ways. As colleges ip Britain know, permanency of 
staff at any level is a valuable focus. Those returning to Bakht er 
Ruda on courses were just as happy to meet an old school messenger 
who recognised them, to embrace, half humorously, the old woman 
who cooked for them, as to meet the ageing sheikh who had cursed 
them over their mistakes in Arabic. They liked the refresher courses 
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to "fee made up from their own years: their visits then became 
reunions. We kept their old project records and the accounts of 
their school journeys for them to turn over. Twice a year we sent 
out a news letter, and every summer many of them met members of 
the staff on tour. Latterly we were able to develop a postal library 
for those serving in the country schools, and during the summer the 
Librarian would tour to meet subscribers and add to his ideas about 
new books and distribution methods. 


A minimum morale, enough to ensure some success for our plans 
of reform, was thus gradually achieved. Ordinary staff welfare 
measures, however well thought out and however devoted may be 
those who administer them, do not achieve this morale. Such 
measures are inclined to be looked upon as the fulfilment of rights. 
For good professional morale in a service there must be the ex¬ 
perience of difficulties tackled and overcome together, there must be 
some continuity of professional authority to give a sense of stability, 
and there must be human relationships stretching over a long period 
with particular people. 


This review of the measures taken to initiate improvements in 
elementary education in the northern Sudan is finished. Those 
measures consisted of experiments in the content of the curriculum 
resulting in the provision of books for teachers and pupils, the 
retraining of existing teachers, the training of new teachers, inspec¬ 
tion of schools and attention to professional morale. 

There remain the questions, what results were becoming evident? 
and what was to be the next step ? I shall attempt some answer to 
these two questions in the next chapter. 



. , who had cursed them over 
their mistakes in Arabic." 



CHAPTER X 


ASSESSMENT: AND THE NEXT STAGE 

What were the results? We asked ourselves this question many 
times during these years, anxious to detect some progress, but know¬ 
ing full well that it would be a generation before judgment could be 
delivered. Yet people would judge and comment all too soon, and 
find it difficult to separate in their judgment the influences of home, 
of society, of economic changes, the war, travel and newspapers, 
from that of education. 

Perhaps we were lucky in one thing. The limelight in these years 
was not on elementary education, but on the secondary schools and 
the growth of a university. Remembering their own days in an 
elementary school, most educated Sudanese were inclined to look 
on elementary education as rather a waste of time, to be telescoped 
as far as possible. The only non-education British officials interested 
in elementary education were the District Commissioners, but as the 
years went by they found themselves with less and less time to visit 
the schools, and at the same time felt that education, in common 
with other services, was becoming more and more a specialist’s job. 
What they saw of the changes and the new teachers seemed to please 
them. At least the schools were more vigorous and lively. Ex¬ 
schoolboys rarely came along demanding jobs now, except in the 
more backward areas. Education was becoming more common. 
At eleven or twelve school-leavers were still children, and usually 
fitted easily (perhaps too easily) into local life. Indeed, this early 
age of leaving school was probably a reason why we were not 
troubled by ex-elementary boys drifting to the towns. 

The people who should have been in the best position to judge our 
work were the parents. But very often they were looking for results 
which we were not aiming at. For instance, to take a small example, 
they would expect improvement in a boy’s ability to read Arabic 
aloud with the correct classical pronunciation, while we were con¬ 
centrating on an improvement in his comprehension. This is 
inevitable when education sets out to be an “ instrument of change ”. 

Increased Popularity of the Schools. In the towns a high pro¬ 
portion of boys of school age were now going to school, and there 
was a big demand for more places. In country areas the demand was 
rapidly increasing, but great tracts of scattered villages and nomadic 
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without schools brought the total percentage of those attend¬ 
ing school down to les$ than ten for the country as a whole. Of 
those who went to school, most now finished the four-year course, 
and punctual return to school after the summer recess had greatly 
improved. (Wastage figures had dropped from 26 per cent, in the 
towns in 1930 to 14 per cent, at the end of the period, and in the 
country from 38 per cent, to 18 per cent.) The general improvement 
may have been partly due to our work, in that the new efficiency 
gave a child (and his parents) the feeling that he was making pro¬ 
gress, and the variety of activities made the school an attractive 
place for a small boy; but it was also due to the new, vague atmo¬ 
sphere of national aspiration, which no doubt affected people who 
were not even remotely concerned with politics. 

Personal Impressions. In the absence of outside assessment, the 
reader will have to be content with my personal impressions, biased 
though they may be. Perhaps I can best begin by contrasting my 
own impressions of inspection at the end of this period with what I 
described in Chapter I. 

The most striking thing was the complete change in atmosphere. 
The visitor was now allowed to see new lessons, and not the absurd 
revisions of the past. Most schools would adopt a slightly 
heightened, on-the-toes version of their normal life rather than the 
old, infuriatingly artificial display. About eleven years after we 
began, I came across, for the first time, three young teachers in three 
different schools who showed that they were beginning to look at 
their work professionally. One said his repair section was not 
going well and discussed possible reasons; another volunteered 
information that he had misled his class over some handwork; a 
third answered a vague question of mine, intended to be about his 
comfort and happiness in the job, as if I had asked whether he had 
any critical points to raise about his own teaching. Such a frank 
and professional attitude to teaching difficulties and weaknesses 
would have been unthinkable ten years previously. In fact, the 
amount of thoroughly bad, slack teaching was now probably small, 
the average fair, and on any considerable tour you would be unlucky 
not to come across three or four teachers whom it was a joy to 
watch. 

The interesting thing was to see what a big variation had now 
appeared in the quality of the teaching of different teachers, 
compared with the old flat sameness. 

Tram or Trolley-bus? Some readers may be surprised at the 
last statement, expecting that one set of handbooks with the method 
and matter laid down in detail would produce only a universal 
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sameness of mechanical teaching. This, they would say, is treating 
the teacher as if he were a train made to run on undeviating rails, 
having no freedom to adapt and initiate. This is fatal to good 
teaching. 

It is true that there was some mechanical teaching which ignored 
the reactions of particular children or classes and there was a good 
deal which, lacked fire, but the best teachers now ta'ught first-class 
lessons with the help of the books; and in the worst there was at 
least something for the children to do. 

The reason why the books did not create a universal dull sameness 
was that they were rich in material—stories, descriptions, informa¬ 
tion; they contained many suggestions for exercises and activities 
for the children to do, and once the children start doing, they make 
their own differences; and where local variation was a possibility— 
as, for instance, in local geography, nature study, handwork and 
topics—they supplied opportunities for adaptation or selection by 
the teacher. Of course, not all subjects were alike in the amount of 
variation suggested. Arithmetic worked to a fairly strict build-up 
of stages. Handwork had a great degree of flexibility. The 
history, geography and Arabic stories, though full of detail, were 
inevitably single sets of stories, and no alternatives were yet available. 
Normally we made no attempt to lay down weekly assignments of 
work: that would have been too rigid: but we did set out in detail 
the progressive stages in a subject. 

One could hardly compare the teacher to the old-fashioned tram: 
he was now much more like the new trolley-bus, which takes its 
power from overhead electric wires, but has wheels like a bus, able 
to weave in and out of the traffic. Like the new trolley-bus, the 
teacher was more efficient, his work went along more smoothly and 
he could manoeuvre within certain limits. No so free as the bus, 
and certainly not so completely his own master as the private car, 
able to wander where it likes; but he was getting somewhere and 
taking a large number of children with him. The real danger was 
chat he would get bored with always running on the same route. So 
a next s age in reform was essential. I discuss this later. 

Details of Progress. To analyse progress in the curriculum in 
more detail, it may be convenient to divide the subjects into three 
groups: the traditional three or four Rs; the informational, 
attitude-inducing geography, history and science; and the subjects 
which are largely physical activity (handwork, topics, gardening 
and physical education)—a crude division, but useful for the 
present purpose. 

In the first group, the most difficult subject, and the one about 
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which Sudanese opinion was the most sensitive, was the classical 
Arabic language. It seemed to be the general opinion that boys 
were now reading with much more understanding, but that probably 
handwriting, reading aloud and possibly dictation had deteriorated 
a little. This was partly because children now had other interests on 
which to spread their attention; partly because the average age 
of child in school was falling, and partly, perhaps, because teachers 
in the past used to concentrate more on their best boys; now they 
tried to teach all. This judgment is not altogether fair, because the 
new books had not yet become established in the final (fourth) 
year, and it is certainly not a true judgment of all schools. The 
reason that it was possible to keep to roughly the old standards in. 
the three Rs and improve the children’s understanding of them, as 
well as to introduce much more material and wider interest, was that 
the old school curriculum had a great deal of slack to take up in 
plain, wasted time. 

In the 'second group—geography, history, etc.—there was no 
comparison possible with the past. Even the worst lessons were 
better than the old, in that they contained things for the children to 
do. Perhaps the most difficult thing for many teachers was to get 
vivid detail and emotional zest into their stories when previously 
they had been so used to teaching factually. 

In the third group, where activities predominated, the position was 
the least satisfactory. There had been a severe shortage of hand¬ 
work materials during and after the war. Then, however ingenious 
we might be in our suggestions, activities for classes of fifty children 
will always be a heavy burden on the teacher. Such periods 
required greater organisation and arrangement than did the ordinary 
lessons. This is a serious discouragement to all practical work. 
Gardening, too—our relic of ruralisation—had not spread nearly as 
much as we had hoped it would, mainly because in most cases it 
needed considerable effort to overcome the local material difficulties 
of acquiring land and irrigation water (from well or river) and of 
keeping off marauding goats. Moreover, Bakht er Ruda had only 
recently acquired the extra agricultural staff needed to help head¬ 
masters overcome these and other difficulties. 

In general, the idea of character-training as an aim of education 
had begun to appeal to teachers, and some attempt was being made 
to make use of the curriculum for this purpose. Most teachers 
were no longer just drilling in information and skill in the three Rs, 
but it is doubtful whether many had digested the idea of “ growth ” 
rather than “building”. A few gifted teachers naturally taught 
their children on this principle, probably without realising it. I 
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tixinic the atmosphere of most schools was now reasonably happy. 
A number were a joy to be in. 

Four Years Education Long Enough ? When all this has been 
said, was four years in school, however good the school, long 
enough to have any lasting value ? This is not a question which can 
be answered simply by yes or no. The answer depends on what 
you expect to last and under what conditions. 

To take first the question of literacy, the majority of boys even by 
the end of third year could take home and read the specially written 
stories in simple classical Arabic. From the end of fourth year 
most of the youth magazine, El Sibiyan, was suitable for them. 
We would not accept them in school until they were seven years old, 
and therefore in their four years’ course they were old enough to 
make good progress. But literacy would not last unless it was 
practised, and certainly during the early part of this period for the 
vast majority of ex-school-children there was nothing for them to 
read and rarely any need to write. 

But we were aiming at more than literacy, or even than the 
possession of information. Would the character and the attitudes 
which our best schools were undoubtedly beginning to develop in 
their children continue to develop after they had left school, or 
would they relapse ? Relapse, we expected, unless either their homes 
were understanding and progressive or some educational contact 
could be kept with them through adolescence. This problem is the 
subject of a later chapter. 

* * * 

As I end this attempt at an assessment the scene that comes to 
my mind is of a moonlit night in hot May. For the last two days I 
had been inspecting a remote village school, a good one. The 
headmaster, pre-eminent amongst his generation for superb inspec¬ 
tion turn-out, had been showing the utmost restraint, though in a 
burst of confidence he could not resist telling me that had I been the 
British or the Sudanese District Commissioner, all the wall-pictures 
in nis cupboard would have been out, the stones whitewashed 
along the path and the children drilled to a battery of questions. 

But now the staff had gone home. I had my dinner, and then, 
hearing the calling of boys at play, I wandered out to where in the 
hazy moonlight, half-seen against the dark walled houses and palm- 
trees, the boarders played at traditional games. They brought me 
out a string bed to sit on, and a small group of boys aged 10 to 12 
gathered round to watch the play and to ask questions. How far 
away was the moon? Could you live there? How long would it 
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"wit to fly to America? Wasn’t Big Ben (which they had heard so 
far away on the radio) an awful nuisance to those who lived nearby ? 
As the half-hours passed, one after another gave up. They slept 
where they lay, white figures scattered on the sand as on a battle¬ 
field. The players went off, and my last indefatigable questioners 
looked round—Oh, they were sorry; they must have been keeping 
me up. They’d take the bed in. Yes; and come on; get up, all 
you chaps. That was good talk, sir, wasn’t it? Good night. 

The Next Stage 

The next stage in elementary education lies outside this story, but 
in order to put what has already been done into its proper perspective, 
it is necessary to say something about the new problems which are 
appearing. For as one educational problem is solved, others appear 
—some, indeed, created by the solution of the first. 

By the end of this period (1930-1950) there were many changes 
occurring. The biggest change was in the tempo of expansion. 
Not only had the demand for education greatly increased, but the 
country now had the money for it from its post-war boom, and it 
had a new Sudanese Government determined to push expansion to 
the utmost. Fortunately for elementary education, so much re¬ 
training of old teachers, production of new teachers and prepara¬ 
tion of lesson material had already been accomplished that it was 
possible to contemplate a fair amount of dilution of staff with less 
well-educated and trained teachers, without seriously jeopardising 
the reforms. The new standard, of staffing agreed upon was one 
old-type headmaster, two Bakht er Ruda products and one sub¬ 
grade teacher for each four-class school. 

But this increase in the number of schools was also putting a 
strain on the method of inspection, and it appeared likely that some 
at least of this would have to be done by experienced headmasters^ 
appointed to the Province staff with Bakht er Ruda confining itself 
- to sampling. 

The increase in numbers and the development of a more modern 
form of local government also led the Government to propose 
decentralising the administrative side of education and making 
local governments responsible for the elementary and sub-grade stage 
—a measure which the teachers viewed with some apprehension. 

Teacher-training (pre-service) was being carried on at Bakht er 
Ruda (sixty a year) and at its branch, Dilling (thirty a year). A 
third training centre was planned. In-service training courses Were 
being run only at Bakht er Ruda. With the completion of the first 
stage of textbook production, the main interest of experimental 
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work at Balcht er Ruda was swinging over to the next level of 
education, the intermediate curriculum (for boys aged 11+ to 15). 

The Future of Quality ? Did the efforts being put into increasing 
quantity and the change of interest at Bakht er Ruda mean that the 
content and quality aspects of elementary education were going to 
be left alone for a time, on the view that they had had their turn and 
could stay put for a bit? This would be a very natural view, but 
unfortunately a disastrous one. Education won’t stay put. The 
halt in the succession of new courses of study, of textbooks and other 
aids would lower the teachers’ feeling of endeavour and sense of 
progress, the single set of books would bore them in time, some of 
the material itself would soon be out-of-date, in fact is already out- 
of-date owing to the rapidly changing conditions of the country and 
to the spread of new ideas in the home through the youth magazine, 
the radio and newspapers. It would be impossible to leave things 
as they are. It is essential that new material continues to appear— 
though perhaps not in as great quantity as recently; and it is 
essential that the professional morale of teachers continues to be 
kept under review and fostered. 

I hope that it will not be considered out of order for me to specu¬ 
late how this may be done. I realise that the means employed will 
depend a great deal on the climate of teacher-opinion and on 
particular personalities. 

There were already welcome signs of a new independence in . 
teachers, partly, no doubt, due to the wave of feeling for political 
independence which was flooding the country. It showed itself in 
the new teachers’ associations and in the desire amongst a number of 
younger teachers to break away from the Bakht er Ruda books. 
These hopeful signs might lead to new work on the curriculum being 
done by groups of teachers or individual teachers, sometimes 
sponsored by the associations rather than the Government. This 
would be an excellent move. There are, indeed, many teachers 
scattered over the country and some others concerned with educa¬ 
tion who now have a good grasp of principles and a fund of ex¬ 
perience which should enable them to take the initiative. It is true 
that they marmot have all the reference material they need by their 
side, that will often want expert advice and need help from 
illustrators, but there is no reason why they should not call on Bakht 
er Ruda for whatever advice and help they require. The Ministry 
has already started sending promising and experienced teachers to 
spend two years at a time in Britain in the study of primary educa¬ 
tion and these, one hopes, will be available to give experienced help 
to tegchers who are keen to develop ideas of their own. 
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- : 't)ne small but important point is that when, as one hopes, more 
books will come forward for publication, the scripts should be bought 
outright until there are a sufficient variety of books to introduce 
competition. If royalties are paid, the author has a vested interest 
against change. 

There are, of course, wider problems (but not more important 
ones) than how to bring geography books up-to-date, produce 
alternative readers and work out new activities. The wider problems 
are those affecting quality and morale, on which the administration 
needs not merely watching, but active and constructive help; for 
instance, over the relationship of sub-grade education to elementary, 
over the loss to the influence of the schools which occurs through 
frequent transfers of headmasters, over examinations (now in the 
hands of Bakht er Ruda), over the development of boys’ clubs 
(described in a later chapter), over equipment, size of classrooms— 
in fact over the hundred and one things which, though primarily 
administrative, have unavoidable effects on the quality of education. 

The educational system will continue to need some place where in 
daily contact with children and the practical conditions of school 
specially qualified and experienced staff can test and review ideas, 
even ideas at present as remote as free activity methods, rural bias 
and selection by intelligence tests. Only thus can a centralised 
system in a rapidly changing country prevent its education from 
falling below the best that the country can achieve. 



(.From a strip in El Sibiyan) 
. in daily contact with children and practical conditions . . 
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FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS 


Bakht er Ruda started in 1934 as a training centre for elementary 
teachers and soon became involved in the preparation of books for 
teachers and pupils and in the inspection of schools. The story of 
this work has been followed in Part I right up to 1950. 

But by 1939 there had already been signs of success. We had 
been patted on the back by quite a number of people, and I suppose 
this went to our heads. We started to branch out in various direc¬ 
tions and under the indulgent eyes of successive Directors of Educa¬ 
tion, with the far-seeing understanding and administrative support 
of the chief inspector, and with the generosity and tolerance of the 
central Government, we gradually added new experiments, schools 
and courses on the original site, adult work in a rural area, a Publica¬ 
tions Bureau in Khartoum and a branch training-centre at Dilling 
in the Nuba Mountains. 

In excess of zeal, or perhaps with lack of foresight about the calls 
which particular experiments would mak6 on our time and staff, 
we sometimes undertook more than we could carry through, but 
how could one resist when there was so much to be done and we 
thought we could see how to do it? 

This variety of responsibility was thought to justify the use of the 
title Institute of Education,* to include all the activities wherever 
situated. 

In this chapter 1 propose to review certain general features of the 
Institute and its growth, and then in the subsequent chapters to 
discuss in more detail some examples of the work we undertook. 


The easiest way to give an idea of the growth of the Institute and 
its eventual set-up is by means of diagrams. 

Diagram l is historical. Its horizontal bands represent schools 
or activities. Those above the longest (i.e. the oldest) band, the 
elementary teachers’ training college, are all schools or activities in 
which we were testing ideas; those bands below the teacher-training 

* First suggested by Dr. John Murray in the Report of Lord de la Warr’s 
Educational Commission to the Sudan 1937, page 52. 
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band represent courses and other measures taken to spread the 
successful ideas elsewhere. 

Diagram 2 is organisational (internal). In the form of a family 
tree it shows how the different interests of the Institute were linked 
together to serve various levels and kinds of education. The pool 
staff consisted of British and Sudanese specialists who might be 
carrying out experiments in any of the other sections. They were 
the people responsible for writing up their work in books, training 
teachers and inspection. 

Diagram 3 is a diagramatic map of Bakht er Ruda, showing the 
geographical situation of the different schools and sections. It will 
be observed that they were well spread out. At the cost of some 
inconvenience to the pool staff, who might have work in more than 
one school, we secured a considerable measure of decentralisation. 
Each of the main schools could feel itself an entity within its own 
confines and with its agricultural land around it. Contact with 
other sections of the Institute was fostered by informal visits, games 
and entertainments. An important point Was that all heads of 
schools, except one, were Sudanese. Foreign staff were practically 
all in the pool. A fortnightly meeting of heads of sections kept them 
in touch with each other. Every effort was made to prevent this 
meeting becoming purely a business meeting. We tried—with 
considerable success—to find stimulating educational topics for 
discussion, yet topics which had a practical bearing on our day-to- 
day work, such for instance as boys’ pocket money and training in 
thrift, school journeys, an Army officer’s views on the sort of boys 
they wanted. Dilling, the Bureau and the rural adult work were 
rather more independent, but contact was maintained by interchange 
of visits and of staff and the various budgets were co-ordinated. 

Diagram 4 shows relationship to the administrative side of the 
Education Department. The Principal of Bakht er Ruda was made 
an Assistant Director in the Department (later, the Ministry). At 
head-quarters meetings he would take the initiative not only 
on teacher-training matters, but also on those sides of elementary 
and intermediate education which were concerned with quality, 
such as the supply of equipment and books and the spread of trained 
staff. Excessive transfers of staff and other factors affecting the 
efficiency and morale of the service were of special interest to him. 
Every year there would be a series of meetings lasting for some days, 
at which the Province Education Officers, head-quarters staff and 
the Principal and Vice-Principal of Bakht er Ruda would discuss 
general policy, recommend promotions and transfers and transact 
other business to do with these levels of education. 
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a centralised system this integration of the Institute into the 
administrative organisation of the Department was essential to the 
success of reform. Without the right organisation there would have 
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been confusion from conflicting advice and instability due to the 
frequent changes of senior staff. 


Rather fuller discussion is necessary of two groups of problems 
which arose during the development of the Institute. One was its 
size and siting; the other, the kind of research work it should under¬ 
take. Connected with both of these was the question what should 
be the relationship of the Institute with the new University College of 
Khartoum. 

Size and Siting 

It will be remembered that at the beginning Bakht er Ruda was 
producing no more than ten to fifteen elementary teachers a year. 
This was soon raised into the twenties and then to thirty. Should 
we next open a new training college? The De la Warr Com¬ 
mission of 1937 had recommended that each Province should now 
have a training college to itself! 

There were important arguments against increasing the size of 
Bakht er Ruda and in favour of starting other small training colleges 
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elsewhere. A small training college was more likely to be able to 
keep its conditions village-like, and to find enough teaching practice 
locally without the heavy expense of building special boarding- 
schools. We could, of course, have adopted the system common in 
Britain of sending our students away to do a teaching practice term 
in different parts of the country. And we did, indeed, make use of 
this method to supplement their local practice. But we considered 
that some teaching practice at the training college was essential 
because headmasters were not yet able to supervise new methods. 
Then, although we had no languages problem in the northern Sudan, 
there was a feeling that in so vast a country it would encourage 
local education to have training colleges in each area, that it would 
impress the public more than doubling an existing college, and that 
it would introduce variety into the Bakht er Ruda monopoly! 

On the other side it is sometimes argued that small training 
colleges cannot afford to have specialists in the methods of teaching 
each subject, that it is absurd to keep a man who is an expert on, 
say, history method, lecturing and demonstrating to one class two 
or three times a week when if the college were bigger he could easily 
take on two or three classes. This argument was only partly valid 
in our case, because, as our system was a centralised one, the 
methods and material were so well prepared that a reasonably 
intelligent and experienced man could take students in subjects other 
than his own. Thus a training college could cover all subjects with 
a comparatively small staff—provided they took the trouble to gain 
practical experience in subjects other than their own, and provided 
they were members of our organisation which co-ordinated methods 
and supplied material. 

When the matter came to a head the first time, it was decided to 
double the Bakht er Ruda output (to sixty teachers a year) rather 
than lo open a new training college. The over-riding consideration 
was the use of the Sudanese staff, on whom the actual lecturing and 
teaching of students depended. There was at that time no more 
than a handful of suitable men with understanding and influence with 
their fellow-countrymen. They needed time to grow to authority. 
When they were together they could support each other; distributed 
in small centres they would have lost much of their effectiveness. 
To have spread them over two institutions at that stage of develop¬ 
ment would have destroyed most of what we had so carefully built 
up. 

When the matter came up a second time, because a further 
increase was necessary, we opened a new training college at Dilling 
in the Nuba Mountains, as a branch of Bakht er Ruda. By that 
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time (1948) the group of able Sudanese had grown large enough to 
spare a number of the Bakht er Ruda staff to open the new centre. 
Its head was a teacher who had served in Bakht er Ruda for fourteen 
years. He carried the title of Vice-Principal of the Institute in his 
new post. The two-year single stream training section (with 
professional training in the second year) was tied in with an ele¬ 
mentary school and an intermediate school (entirely boarding) on 
the same site, thus forming a small educational centre. This new 
centre was entirely Sudanese staffed. It was not intended that to 
begin with it should undertake experiments or refresher courses, but 
that it should train new teachers and take part in inspection tours. 
From the start it began to develop a refreshing individuality of its 
own, partly derived from the stimulus of its rather different sur¬ 
roundings amongst wooded hills and the non-Arab Nuba people, 
and partly from the response of its staff to a job which, because of 
their experience, they felt some confidence in undertaking. It was 
a most happy beginning; but owing to post-war expansion we were 
barely managing to keep it adequately staffed. 

In discussing the use of Sudanese specialist training staff, the 
point has been how to make the fullest and most economical use of 
their main qualification—namely, their ability to train teachers. 
There was never any difficulty in finding them enough teaching of 
some kind. Both Bakht er Ruda and Dilling had not only the pre¬ 
professional years of the prospective teachers’ general education 
course, but also intermediate and elementary schools needing to be 
taught. Indeed, it was essential that all those concerned in teacher¬ 
training should ‘ keep their hand in ’ by teaching boys at some level 
in addition to taking the professional years and the refresher courses. 
Those helping in the preparation of textbooks had also the 
experimental classes to teach. 

At the intermediate teacher-training level (to be discussed in more 
detail in a later chapter) the need was for a more highly qualified 
training staff than at the elementary level, and therefore provision 
was made in a single place (Bakht er Ruda) to cover all training 
courses, i.e. an eighteen-month post-secondary course, a shorter 
course for ex-students of the Gordon College and intermediate 
refresher courses. By 1950 there might sometimes be as many as 
100 at one time on these courses. The intermediate courses had a 
small whole-time staff, but in addition were able to call on the pool 
specialist staff. 

The pool specialist staff, British and Sudanese, engaged on experi¬ 
ment and writing books, were all concentrated in Bakht er Ruda for 
convenience, as I have explained in Chapter VI. If we had already 
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bad a number of small training colleges it would no doubt have been 
possible to distribute them in those colleges. Some method of 
co-ordinating their work would have been essential, perhaps through 
a central organising college; the provision of experimental classes 
might have been rather more difficult, and such a radical reform of 
the curriculum as we were attempting would have suffered because 
the testing would have been scattered and piecemeal. 


To turn to the question of siting. Siting rouses lots of emotion, 
particularly as the British cannot altogether eliminate sentiment in 
their arguments for the country and the Sudanese their feeling that 
the town represents civilisation. The site of Bakht er Ruda has 
been described—surrounded by agricultural land some half-hour’s 
walk from the shops of a quiet market town. And though our 
views about the feasibility of, or perhaps the priority of, attempting 
to give a rural outlook to education had since been modified, this 
kind of site still appeared to be the most satisfactory. The country 
surroundings gave opportunities for rural pursuits, while nearness 
to a small town offered amenities to the staff and a change for 
students without the distractions and political excitements of a large 
town. The nearness of a small town with hospital, shopping and 
other facilities was particularly important for the staff; and though 
the happiness of the staff is not the only consideration, it is an 
essential one. As the activities of Bakht er Ruda grew and 
more schools were added to it, the number of Sudanese staff in 
Bakht er Ruda rose to over sixty, and the periodic change of re¬ 
fresher courses and the tours of inspection made for variety and 
freshness. Even so, the town, with its 100 or more educated officials 
and merchants, was a useful refuge from too much pedagogy and a 
centre for shopping and other services. (The British staff, it is true, 
were less well-off: they had some half-dozen British families in the 
district head-quarters.) 

When, therefore, we came to look for a site for our branch 
training centre, we certainly looked for a rural site, with agricultural 
land, water and so on, but we also looked for such a site to be near 
a small town. Dilling, the eventual choice, was a smaller district 
head-quarters than Dueim, but it supplied satisfactorily the same 
needs. 

On the whole, then, when deciding the size and siting of training 
colleges, I would make the best use of available staff the main 
consideration. If, because of language and other difficulties, there 
have to be a number of small training centres, one of them should be 
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rather bigger, with adequate experimental and other facilities to 
co-ordinate the rest. 


The Kind of Experiment 


It will have been appreciated from Part I that research at Bakht 
er Ruda was not of the kind which is concerned with the collection 
and analysis of statistical data. The only work of a statistical nature 
undertaken in education was into intelligence tests by the Gordon 
College (now the University College of Khartoum). As only a 
minority of boys had, or would have for a long time, birth certificates, 
this work had no immediate practical application. 

At this stage in the Sudan the urgent task was the preparation of 
books and courses. Experiment at Bakht er Ruda was concentrated 
on this. It was not original work in the sense of exploring com¬ 
pletely new fields. On the contrary, it was based on principles, 
and sometimes on detail, accepted elsewhere. From preparing 
books and courses for schools we were led on to experiments in 
work for ex-schoolboys, in the writing and publication of general 
reading matter and in work amongst adults. In all these under¬ 
takings there was an urgent need to get the work out to the schools 
and other areas, and so in each experiment we had to draw a line 
somewhere and say, ‘ This may be a long way from perfect, but it is 
workable and good enough as a first stage in reform.’ Young 
countries naturally want to aim at the highest, and while it is good 
that we should keep the highest aim before us, it is fatally dis¬ 
couraging to the ordinary teacher if no intermediate objectives are 
set. Reasonably attainable intermediate objectives are essential to 
the creation of that happy feeling of being on top of one’s job and on 
the way to better things. 

For the same reason of urgency we were not usually prepared to 
afford staff, pupils or time for control classes, or to make statistical 
assessment of results. The improvements needed were usually so 
obvious that such methods would have needlessly wasted time and 
energy. 


On the other hand, we were prepared to delay publishing work if 
we were uncertain about its suitability for the average teacher. A 
course or an activity might be going well mainly because it was a 
novelty. This was particularly true of some new school activities. 
Well, then, experiment should be continued until the novelty had 
worn off. The situation might, of course, be just the reverse and the 
experiment need to be continued until it could be seen whether 
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prejudice might be worn down. Again we were not preparing work 
for outstanding personalities; they could look after themselves. 
When we allowed personality too much influence in an experiment, 
we paid for it later in the weakness of the course or activity in average 
hands. For this reason, many experiments were at least partly 
repeated by a less outstanding teacher, and some activities had a 
second stage experiment when the activity (e.g. boys’ clubs) was 
duplicated in a small number of places in order to get an idea of the 
average ability in leaders likely to be available. In the descriptions 
which follow this chapter there will be no reference to the 
marvellous way X or Y by sheer personality carried all before him. 
We were not interested in these exceptions. 

* * * 

A third point concerns the way we borrowed ideas from other 
countries. We did not encourage members of the staff to do a lot 
of reading about methods and curricula used elsewhere. Some 
visiting of schools in Britain and other countries was stimulating, 
but such experiences were better allowed to sink into the back¬ 
ground, once work had started. It was no good trying to imitate 
other places; it was much better to start thinking from the basis of 
our own problems. Too much learning about educational theory 
and the practices of others made one confused and hesitant, afraid to 
commit oneself to practical work—a disease from which some with 
doctor’s degrees in education have not been unknown to suffer. 

* jf. # 

These were our principles. I do not say that we saw them all 
clearly from the beginning, or that we always abided by them, but 
we did more or less follow them. However, even if they were right 
principles for that time, it did not follow that they would be the right 
ones after 1950. The type of experiment would change, the system 
might, one would hope, become less dependent on central initiative. 
The Institute might become more a clearing-house for the inter¬ 
change of ideas. In the next period those responsible would have 
to think out their principles afresh from the situations that con¬ 
fronted them, just as we had done in our day. But one thing I 
think can be said with certainty. The country would continue to 
need, just as other countries need, some place where people who are 
practising education have also the time to think broadly about its 
content and how far it may be practicable, in view of the slow 
change of public opinion, to make adjustments to meet society’s 
new needs. 
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^Relationships with the University College. We have now come 
very near to suggesting functions for Bakht er Ruda which are often 
thought of as belonging to a University Department of Education, 
or of an Institute in which the University is the dominant partner. 
This raises the question of the relationship between the Bakht er 
Ruda Institute of Education and the University College of Khartoum. 

During the period 1938-1950 the University College was gradually 
forming out of a number of Higher Schools grouped in or near the 
Gordon College buildings in Khartoum. It had not formed a 
Department of Education because so long as degree level was not 
being reached it seemed better to let Bakht er Ruda undertake the 
training. But it was the opinion of the College, of a group of 
influential educated Sudanese and of the students themselves that 
as soon as possible the training of graduates should be undertaken 
separately by a department of the University situated in Khartoum. 
In this view they were supported not only by practice elsewhere, but 
also by the dislike of the students for the austere conditions of Bakht 
er Ruda and the priority it gave to lower education. 

I suppose that the dangers in a separate University Department of 
Education are: first, that, as the staff are surrounded by men intent 
on the pursuit of knowledge, they will be too much inclined to think 
of schools as places where pupils are brought up to the right standard 
to continue their education further, especially in the University; 
and secondly, that when the staff undertake research, they will 
look for something which can be appraised scientifically rather than 
what may be of the greatest help to the schools though less exact in 
character. It is strange that so few University Departments have 
schools of their own where the staff can maintain day-to-day contact 
with the practical conditions of teaching. 

But the training college which has grown from a ioncern with 
primary (elementary) education also has its dangers. Its staff may 
tend to be too taken up with specific teaching methods; they may not 
be sufficiently inclined to stand back and view education philosophic¬ 
ally. With highly intelligent graduate students they may be too 
intent on drilling them in classroom routines, and not ready enough to 
rely on the graduates’ initiative and freedom. 

These dangers are inherent in the approach of the two training 
bodies, and that a happy solution is not too easily found is evident 
from the fact that the McNair Committee (1944) in Britain could not 
agree on whether or not all teacher-training should come under the 
supervision of the Universities, and the Scottish Advisory Council’s 
Report on the Training of Teachers (1946) recommends that all 
training should be in Institutes separate from, but associated with the 
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Universities, a system that has been found expedient in some other 
countries. 

It will be interesting to see what solution is arrived at in the 
Sudan. The question of expense will no doubt be an important 
consideration. If training for graduates and university research 
separate from Bakht er Ruda are decided upon, I hope that the two 
institutions can be linked in some way in order to foster a feeling of 
unity in the teaching profession. A possible solution would be 
for the University to place its department for graduate training 
in Bakht er Ruda and become a partner with the Government in 
joint control of the existing Institute. 


The chapters which follow are given to examples of experiments 
undertaken by the Institute, both in school and outside, to early 
attempts to improve intermediate education, and in the final 
chapter, to a discussion of the role of education in the development 
of a new society. 


The open-air stage at Bakht er Ruda 
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EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION OF 
THE ADOLESCENT 

Art—Discipline—Training in Citizenship 

What forced itself on our consideration in the early days of Bakht 
er Ruda was the kind of education to give to the boys of 13 to 18 or 
19 who were coining to us from different parts of the northern 
Sudan. There were at first no more than forty boys, but numbers 
gradually increased to 100, eventually 180. Almost all of them 
were going to be elementary teachers; but a few were sons of 
important country families and would go back into local 
administration. 

Apart from a general recommendation to make their education 
more rural and more practical than in the past, our Director had 
generously given us a free hand. We were tied to no examinations. 
It was an exciting opportunity for experiment. 

Limitations in Adolescent Education. In fact, of course, we were 
not so free as we at first imagined. At first sight it would appear that 
the education of the adolescent was a much easier problem for the 
foreigner to assist in solving than the education of the child. The 
teachers spoke English, the methods needed for teaching adolescents 
were not so difficult and the material of the lessons could approxi¬ 
mate much more to the material used in schools for boys of the same 
age elsewhere in the world. In other words, the boy was now 
entering a stage of knowledge w'hich was less confined to what could 
be developed out of his own background and could be of a more 
universal nature, though to be realistic it must still be linked to 
his previous background. (This was specially so in subjects like 
science, geography, and mathematics.) 

On the other hand, he was now much more affected in his outlook 
by the outlook of society, by the climate of educated Sudanese 
opinion as to what was ‘ done ’ and what was ‘ not done ’. Lessons 
could not be just attractive in themselves, as they might be for a 
child; they had to have some utility value, either directly for his 
fu ture job, or for his future status in society, or—though this did not 
apply in our case—for an examination which he might have to pass. 
We found that if our adolescent pupils were taught, shall we say, 
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history which seemed to them remote from conventional history 
(they compared notes with other students in the holidays), or 
history unconnected with their ordinary life or their future jobs, 
they would soon draw attention to the fact. If they were given 
manual work which seemed to them purely repetitive, they would 
soon object. Any new item in the curriculum would have to be 
presented in a form which would appeal to them either as useful or as 
prestige-giving. 

It is sometimes said that in tropical areas there is a marked 
tendency for the bright child of 10 to become dull and unintelligent 
in mid-adolescence. This was not our experience. Early promise 
in a boy sometimes failed to materialise because teachers would 
foolishly over-praise a bright young boy to his face, and so he became 
self-satisfied and sat back. I believe that when dulling does occur it 
is due to the absence of stimulating intellectual interests both in and 
outside school. At some point the boy finds all this learning rather 
a burden—particularly when much of it is in a foreign language, but 
he knows that he must pass his examinations, so he abandons under¬ 
standing and, with a feeling of being under, instead of on top of, 
his work he just learns by rote. Memorising, which may be an 
adventure to a child, is less satisfying to a near-adult. It is not 
intelligence, it is interest that fails. 

Certainly, we found that the majority of our boys went on develop¬ 
ing. In particular, the absence of examinations made them feel 
free to read widely and to devote their thoughts to active and 
responsible parts in the various school societies. 

Another difference between this stage and the elementary stage 
was in the position of the teacher. The teacher of the child of 11 or 
under could usually get away with comparatively little knowledge 
and skill (e.g. in handwork) provided he had a reasonably good 
method of teaching. But the teacher of the adolescent had to be 
competent in his knowledge and skill, if he was to retain the respect of 
his pupils. This competence was not easy to secure in new subjects 
and activities, which the teacher himself had never learnt at 
school. 

We were tied by another quite different consideration. Our 
school for prospective teachers was roughly parallel to the ordinary 
Government intermediate school giving a four-year general educa¬ 
tion, with English, to boys who had completed their elementary 
education. In fact we very soon had one of these intermediate 
schools under our own control as a part of the Institute. The 
education which they gave tended to be very academic and aimed 
solely at supplying pupils to the full secondary grammar-school 
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;e. The 1932 Committee had recommended a widening of their 
curriculum. With elementary education as yet unreformed, it 
was too early to start on long-term reform of intermediate education, 
but it was well worth keeping in mind. Any experiment, to be 
relevant, would have to be designed with three facts in mind—one, 
that intermediate staff were all Sudanese having no more than 
secondary education; two, that intermediate boys were on the 
average a year or two younger than our prospective teachers because 
we deliberately selected the older boys for the teacher-training 
school; three, that intermediate boys were mostly day boys. It 
was difficult always to restrict ourselves by these conditions. 


I propose in the following pages to discuss some of our early 
attempts to find a satisfactory and acceptable education for adoles¬ 
cents. In Chapter III something has already been said about the 
practical activities which were introduced into the curriculum—the 
early morning activities, the projects, camps and agriculture. Here 
three other matters are considered—artistic activities, discipline and 
training for citizenship. 

I. Artistic Activities 

The northern Sudan had one widely appreciated art, and that was 
the art of the poet. Any audience, nomadic, village or town, would 
nod heads and exclaim at the well-turned phrase and the clever rhyme 
of the publicly-recited poem. There had been no comparable 
development of the visual arts, music or fine crafts. People sang 
and danced, of course; and they laughed over stories; but these 
arts were poorly developed. Perhaps one reason may have been the 
puritan outlook of Islam, but another must have beer, the hard and 
uncertain life which had never allowed rich patrons of the arts to 
arise. 

Nothing that could be called art had ever been taught in Sudan 
schools. We had no art master, but in 1936 a handwork officer 
was appointed to Bakht er Ruda, who was really an artist. Any 
doubts of the selection board about his suitability were relieved 
when it was learnt that he had once made a model of a battleship for 
an admiral. On arrival he turned with unflagging enthusiasm to the 
encouragement of painting and drawing amongst our adolescent 
schoolboys. Probably about the same proportion of boys showed 
ability as would in an English school, but art was for long looked 
on as—well, something one smiled at indulgently, even if one did not 
fear it as a dangerous diversion. After seven years he moved to 
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Khartoum. He could not be replaced immediately, and so a gradual 
loss of interest was expected to follow the departure of his dynamic 
personality. But not at all: his pupils, now on the staff, not only 
maintained but even increased interest. Variety grew, and at the 
annual exhibition staff, Sudanese and British, began to buy 
pictures. 

How was it that an activity which had originally been looked 
upon with suspicion, and then with no more than amused tolerance, 
had come to be accepted so whole-heartedly? One reason was 
undoubtedly the personality and enthusiasm of the man who intro¬ 
duced it, but another was the prestige which he took pains to give to 
it. He made no attempt to restrict artistic activity to inadequate 
local tradition. He linked the students’ efforts with European as 
well as Islamic art, showed them reproductions of great paintings 
and lectured sometimes on European Art. This prestige was rein¬ 
forced by his securing for his art students some of the first post-war 
places in educational missions to Egypt and Britain: and soon some 
of them were working as whole-time illustrators in the Publications 
Bureau. It will be interesting to see whether this immediate opening 
of the artistic world to them will prevent the development of an : 
indigenous idiom or not. It was more important educationally 
that art should be established as a recognised activity. When 
people were in the mood to look outwards and learn about the world, 
it was no use telling them bluntly to look backwards and admire 
their own traditions. A more effective approach was that adopted 
by a Sudanese member of the staff, just returned from Britain, who 
secured a great success for some traditional Nuba dances by intro¬ 
ducing more colour, adapting some of the movements and 
announcing the performance as a Ballet! 

It would be quite wrong to assume that art met with no genuine 
response and that its appeal was purely a snobbish and mercenary 
one. This was far from being the case. But these particular 
appeals did help to break down initial prejudices and allow artistic 
interests to emerge. 

A disgusted critic of our teaching art told us we were doing harm. 
We were distracting people’s attention from the first need of the 
Sudan, which was to work hard and achieve an adequate standard of 
living. Civilisation, according to his view, could only come after 
achieving a fair amount of wealth because almost all civilised 
activities—books, drama, painting, music—cost money and time. 
There were Sudanese as well as British who held this view and many 
who paid lip-service to art showed in practice that they thought art 
was of very minor importance. The danger, if one follows this view, 
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apcl ignores art, is that, as sophistication gradually brings a people 
to abandon their simple indigenous modes of artistic expression, 
they will adopt the crude commercial importations from the West. 
I have been so much impressed by the occasional observations, 
unpretentious but indefinably civilised, of schoolboy artists about 
some grouping of trees rising out of flood-waters or pale colourings 
in an evening sky, that I have no doubts about the value of art as an 
integral part of education. 

The arts of painting and drawing had this advantage in the Sudan 
that they were new. Crafts suffered by contrast. Not only did 
craftwork require more patience and slowly acquired skill before 
one could reach a pleasing standard, but crafts were associated in 
the minds of pupils and parents with existing carpenters, potters, 
tinsmiths and blacksmiths, all of whom were lowly paid, and most of 
whom were quite uneducated. Bookbinding was, perhaps, an 
exception because of its association with the Arabic language and 
decorative calligraphy. 

The introduction of music also had a sticky beginning, because in 
the popular mind it was so entirely tied to erotic verse. The verse 
was always more important than the tune, and much of it was con¬ 
sidered rather improper by the respectable. We began with bamboo 
pipes which were always splitting, and so we turned later to manu¬ 
factured recorders. Respectable opinion gradually accepted re¬ 
corder playing as a schoolboy activity. Boys played Sudanese 
tunes, and, of the Western tunes, they liked the more lively country 
dance tunes and Scottish airs. The development of music was still 
in its infancy. At a certain point when public opinion had softened, 
we should have pressed ahead, because music probably appeals to 
more people than visual art: but it was wartime and we could not do 
very much about it. 

Perhaps a major criticism might be made about our attitude to the 
chief indigenous artistic activity—poetry. It would surely have 
been better to direct our main energies to promoting an indigenous 
art which had the unique advantage of retaining the high respect of 
the educated and uneducated alike. But British staff had always 
felt that Arabic was not a matter they themselves were capable of 
doing very much about, and the progressive Sudanese have usually 
been in a not dissimilar position because they lacked the long 
traditional training in the classical language, a training essential to 
any position of authority. The Sudan Government may have 
made a great mistake in failing to facilitate a high standard of Arabic 
amongst its British officials. There was no doubt that in a know¬ 
ledge of classical Arabic lay a way to the hearts of the educated. 
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On the other hand, the fact that most of us were so bad at Arabic 
may have given the Sudanese comfort. It is terribly important that 
an emerging people should have some things in which they are 
obviously better than their self-appointed tutors. But it would 
perhaps have given them more satisfaction if we could at least have 
understood their classical poems and speeches. It would have 
shown that we felt Arabic to be important. 

In the Sudan the ideal meeting-ground for the old and new arts is 
the theatre. The warm, clear nights make the production of plays 
on an open-air stage the easiest thing in the world. All that is 
required is a raised earth platform, backed by some pleasing feature 
of a building, and paraffin pressure-lamps, as footlights, set in 
empty petrol tins with one side open. The artists paint the back¬ 
cloths and design fantastic dresses; the musicians pipe and thrum 
the interludes; the poets and writers produce grandiloquent Eliza¬ 
bethan speeches in the classical and funny stuff in the colloquial. 
The audience sit around, on the ground and on chairs, watch every 
movement, exclaim ‘ Allah ! at the line phrases and roar their 
approval at every sally of the funny man. Shakespeare in translation 
and with localised allusions is just the thing. Young people act 
with enthusiasm and lack of self-consciousness. Perhaps they are 
weakest at tragedy and at stage-managing, but there are great 
possibilities in the theatre, not merely to supply much-needed 
recreation in the country and town, but to act as an educational and 
cathartic force comparable to that exercised by the drama in ancient 
Greece. Of recent years there was an increasing interest in, and 
improvement in the quality of, Arabic plays: and promising work 
was being done by a number of young Sudanese at Bakht er Ruda 
and elsewhere. 


Before leaving the subject of artistic activities, I must mention an 
abortive attempt to teach design in daily life. A course was worked 
out for pupils about to become teachers. It included a very practical 
study of buildings, interior arrangement of rooms, choice of house¬ 
hold utensils, clothes, etc. This course was given for two or three 
years at Bakht er Ruda, and appeared to' arouse considerable 
interest. But when it came to applying what was learnt, there was 
so little the individual could do about improving the taste of his 
home. He had to buy whatever the shops offered, which was 
mainly what British manufacturers thought would suit him, and he 
had to live in whatever house he could get. Some small difficulty 
arose and the course was dropped. 
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II. Discipline 

It was not easy for a foreigner to gain more than a very general idea 
of the kind of discipline likely to exist in most of the homes of our 
pupils. The majority of Sudanese obviously liked small children 
very much and probably yielded to their demands rather more than 
was customary in a modern English home of educated people. On 
the other hand, they appeared to treat older children a good deal 
more severely. There was an Old Testament touch about some of 
the stories one heard. This severity was not absolute. It was 
modified by father not bothering much what went on out of his 
sight, and by mother taking sides with her sons. Families were 
usually large. 

In school, from all accounts, there was much beating. Teachers 
required children to be meek, only to speak when spoken to, to do 
what they were told and not to ask questions. For some years I 
used to ask new student teachers on the intermediate training course 
to write an account of their school days. In this way they might 
remind themselves of what a schoolboy thinks of his teacher. Their 
accounts of the treatment given them in school were horrific. Much 
of what they wrote was probably exaggerated, and much of it gained 
effect from the telescoping of incidents, but clearly there was a basis 
of truth in their accounts. 

Probably it would be agreed nowadays that good school discipline 
depends on an apt curriculum, giving a sense of purpose to the 
pupils, on good routine, on the personalities of the teachers and their 
personal relationships with their pupils—and only lastly on artificial 
rewards and punishments. When we started we had neither a 
suitable curriculum nor good routine; and the staff were accustomed 
to a discipline relying mainly on the rewards of examinations and the 
punishment of the whip. On the whole boys behaved, because, 
education being voluntary, those who attended were mostly those 
who wanted to come. The real scallywags just did not enter 
school. 

In the new school I wanted a radical change. It was crucial to 
the new education that the pupil should not be merely a passive 
recipient of information or only a mechanical practiser of skills. 
He must take an active part, ask questions when he was not sure, 
and have some choice in what he did. I wanted reward to come 
naturally out of an activity in the form of enjoyment of proficiency 
rather than artificially through the passing of an examination, and I 
wanted punishment to come naturally from failure in something 
desired, rather than to be imposed by the teacher. The teacher, in 
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be an elder brother and guide rather than the aloof 
tyrant of tradition. At least I wanted to see how much could be 
achieved by these means before we supplemented human weakness 
with traditional sanctions. 

I wanted all this partly because I had been thoroughly convinced 
by Sir Percy Nunn and his book “ Education: Its Data and First 
Principles ”, and partly because it seemed to me that education must 
be informed with such a spirit if it was to fit the Sudanese to be 
adaptable to modern change, rely on themselves, and be responsible 
in their dealings with others. 

While our curriculum was being gradually liberalised, examina¬ 
tions abolished, routines established and Sudanese housemasters 
put in charge of groups of small houses, the first controversy arose 
over beating. The European staff of three thought that there was 
too much of it: one of us wanted to abolish it altogether. This 
was more than the Sudanese staff responsible for the boarding-houses 
could face. But we agreed on a considerable reduction. I had 
started with the extreme views of the twenties against beating. I 
have modified these views considerably. I do not think beating 
can be considered apart from other punishments, and whether it is 
suitable or not depends mainly on public opinion. If public opinion 
accepts it as a normal thing, and not degrading, then it is not 
degrading. I still do not like too much of it, and I don’t like to see a 
big boy beaten by a small man. 

The reduction of beating gave rise to a new difficulty. There 
was now no sort of uniformity in the treatment meted out by 
teachers for similar offences. After all, punishment had previously 
been a simple thing: one beat a boy, whatever he had done. Now, 
it was difficult to know what to do. As in other things, there was a 
tendency for the staff to want instructions rather than principles. 
But as Sir Percy Nunn’s general distinction between order and 
discipline was acceptable to the staff, a committee was able to get 
down to the working out of a code. The result was a tariff which 
showed what kind of punishment was suitable for each of the 
common offences against order—such as, not folding one’s blankets, 
coming late to class, forgetting to bring one’s book, dirty tea utensils, 
and so on. This tariff imposed a variety of penalties from personal 
black marks, which only involved punishment if one accumulated a 
certain number in a certain time, to marks off the house or in certain 
cases to so many lashes. Frequent repetition of an offence, quarrel¬ 
someness, stealing and so on were distinguished as cases of ‘ mal¬ 
adjustment ’, to be judged on their merits. 

The teachers heaved sighs of relief, and the tariff, with occasional 
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revision, became the basic code for the school, and has continued to 
this day. 

But the discipline of a school cannot be made good just by pro¬ 
ducing a code, however ingenious and apt. One sign that all was 
not quite right would be periodic complaints from young teachers 
that some boy had ‘ insulted ’ them. Now, in most cases no insult 
had, as far as one could tell, been intended. It was just that the 
new freedom to ask questions and to speak one’s mind had not been 
assimilated into local custom. Boys did not know how far to go, 
and teachers did not know where to draw the line. Our new ideas 
had run into a conception of personal dignity, different from that 
held in Britain,, This conception had a very attractive side to it in 
traditional manners, but the sensitiveness which went with it needed 
to be modified—not because we wanted to press a Western concep¬ 
tion as such, but because tougher skins were necessary in the 
modern state. Its complex machinery cannot endure personal 
sensitiveness. 

Another effect of the new freedom of the pupil was this. Teachers 
found it difficult to distinguish between freedom to discuss questions 
of academic fact and freedom to argue about some disciplinary 
measure. I would be horrified to hear a teacher say that he had been 
unable ‘ to convince ’ a boy that he should be punished for some 
obvious offence. Interminable arguments would have taken place, 
exceedingly bad for discipline. The fact was that in the Sudan at 
chat time there was nothing in personal relationships between an 
aloof treatment of a subordinate and more or less equality. Once 
we had broken down the aloof treatment, the pupil leapt into the 
position of an almost-equal. The old-fashioned parent was even 
worse off than the teacher: he just could not cope with his new-style 
children. In times of crisis parents would come and argue with their 
children as if they, the parents, were a diplomatic deputation trying 
to reach a working compromise, rather than justice. To interfere 
with traditional forms of discipline in a country not one’s own was a 
more delicate operation than one had at first imagined. 

Two things were necessary. One was that to maintain the more 
friendly but still leading position of the teacher, teachers would have 
to possess more vigorous personalities than had been necessary in the 
past. It is a commonplace in England that not everyone has the 
requisite personality to command respect from schoolboys. The 
fact that every teacher in the Sudan was able to do so in the past was 
put down to the milder character of the Sudanese schoolboy. There 
may be something in this, and in the fact that only those go to school 
who want to; but the change in the old position of the pupil 
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x ^ s ^prs producing a less amenable schoolboy and a great need for 
teachers with the right personality. The difficulty in a transition 
period is that whatever new principles teachers may accept, many 
will still teach partly in the way that they themselves were taught. 
If they suddenly find that somehow it no longer fits, they are at a 
loss: and their pupils know it! 

The other thing necessary was forethought. In the old method m 
keeping discipline, little thought or subtle observation was required 
from the teacher. He was rather like a policeman, responsible 
mainly for catching the criminal after the crime. The teacher’s 
new position required intelligent and constant thought. He had to 
watch the degree of familiarity he allowed: he had to get into the 
habit of noticing those early indications in a boy’s way of talking or 
acting which might lead to deterioration in character—all habits 
which were not customary. 

In this at tempt to find a new relationship for teacher and taught I 
felt myself restrained by the consciousness that I was both a foreigner 
and a member of the administering power. I was anxious not to 
interfere unnecessarily with local tradition and even more anxious 
not to impose anything which might be given ready lip-service by the 
staff and followed for the time being, but without any attempt at 
real understanding. 1 soon learnt to develop all my ideas on 
discipline in co-operation with the leading Sudanese members of the 
staff, and especially with the Sudanese Vice-Principal. He modified 
many of the ideas, and almost everything was given a Sudanese 
complexion by being promoted by him and in the Arabic language. 
All punishments—except the extreme one of dismissal—were 
administered solely by Sudanese, though I would be consulted in the 
more serious cases. 

* * tfc 

The new relationship between teachers and pupils was taking a 
long time to establish. Our pupils began to earn a reputation 
outside for conceit, partly justified, partly a misunderstanding 
caused by their freedom of speech. For two or three years the 
ordinary life of the school would be going along quite peacefully and 
apparently in an atmosphere of confidence and friendship, when 
suddenly the top class would take it into their heads to threaten not 
to go into teaching practice, because they thought someone had 
insulted them, or even to leave the school because the pay they would 
receive as teachers (and which was not in our hands) was insufficient. 
Headmasters complained of some of their staff—perhaps this is no 
evidence, as headmasters always complain; but some of the older 
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Sudanese and some of the British, old and young, shook their 
heads. 

Were we right to try to make these changes in the relationships of 
teacher and taught, and thus between young and old? There were 
those who said that our ideas on discipline were a mistake: that 
you should make no radical change in traditional discipline: that 
a military type of discipline is the most suitable for people emerging 
from a patriarchal society. They pointed out. that the amount of 
freedom we allowed goes to the head; and no doubt it did in some 
cases. 

Our argument was that the reliance of the young on the old was 
already breaking down because the Sudan was coming into the orbit 
of the rest of the world and the young were getting the new ideas 
first; that you were more likely to succeed in developing self- 
discipline and responsibility in the young through freedom to argue 
things out and to run certain activities on their own responsibility 
than by preserving the patriarchal relationship. There were also 
signs as well as argument to encourage us. The Vice-Principal soon 
arrived at a new balance in his relationships, combining sympathy 
with watchfulness and a clear consciousness of the standards he 
wanted. The result was that his students grew both to love and fear 
him; and his influence was very great. The more senior members 
of the staff began to acquire a similar confidence. It was reassuring 
that almost invariably new members of the staff, who started by 
saying that the boys were difficult and conceited, changed their 
minds when they got to know them. A District Commissioner 
whom 1 forewarned of possible trouble between headmasters unused 
to discussion and our new product as yet uncertain and tactless, re¬ 
marked, “ If education does not * bring a sword of what use is it? ” 

The school gradually acquired a new tradition, and complaints 
about its products largely turned to praise. In later years of 
political unrest, when widespread strikes occurred in many of the 
schools, it survived, not completely unscathed, but relatively calm 
and free from those incidents which upset the proper relationship of 
teacher and taught. This was due to certain Sudanese members of 
the staff who had acquired a clear understanding and conviction 
about that new relationship. 

There is a peculiar difficulty about securing fundamentally sound 
discipline in a school such as this one. When almost all the boys 
are anxious to make good, and when rules are kept to a minimum, 
as they should be, the teacher does not normally have to exert his 
authority in the classroom. But because the old dominant relation¬ 
ship has gone, when some rare unpleasant order has to be given, the 
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teacher suddenly finds his class argumentative and 
unamenable. I say improvident because the teacher who is aware 
of this problem will make sure from time to time that the class is 
conscious of his control through pulling them up, quite pleasantly 
but authoritatively, on some minor matter. The same principle 
applies in the wider life of the school as a whole. Two quite good 
tests of a school’s level of discipline are: first, can they take an 
unpleasant order, and second, what is the standard of punctuality 
and promptness in carrying out the functions of the voluntary 
societies—the really voluntary ones ? We still had a good way to go 
in these matters. 

III. Training in Citizenship 

One of the main tasks of the educational reformer is to discover 
motives which will bring alive the work in school to both teachers 
and pupils. Children in the primary (elementary) school may find 
sufficient incentive in the natural appeal of school activities, but most 
teachers and most adolescent pupils need more serious reasons for 
study. At the start of Western educaton in non-Western countries 
its appeal to pupils is often purely material. It is a means to better¬ 
ing oneself, to getting a job. But before long there is mixed up with 
this motive the less individualist one of securing sufficient know¬ 
ledge (and so power) to free one’s country from the foreigner and 
gain what appears to be equality with the rest of the nations of the 
world. 

This passionate desire, with its element of altruism, is too valuable 
a motive force to be ignored by education. The argument is not 
about whether or not civics should be taught as a separate subject, 
it is whether teachers and older pupils should be enabled to recognise 
that their education is consciously aiming to contribute to national 
aspirations. I think they should be so enabled. 

We attempted to make education contribute openly in a number 
of ways. For instance, as early as the Third Year geography in the 
elementary school the stories of how individual families lived in 
different parts of the Sudan had as their main aim the creation of a 
feeling of understanding and sympathy amongst Sudanese in spite 
of their differences. This aim met with an immediate response from 
teachers and praise from leading Sudanese to whom the aim was 
explained. Even earlier, in the Second Year, visits were arranged to 
a variety of local people who served the community, when the 
idea of duties, * ways we could help them ’, and not merely rights, 
was introduced. 

To take an example at the other end of the scale, our discussions 
l 
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' wfth teachers about character and the training of character were 
based on a consideration of what qualities were most needed in a 
rising nation. These ideas, attitudes and activities had, of course, 
more than a national value, and in other circumstances and other 
times one might have based their initial appeal on religion, on pride 
in a past, even on self-interest. 

We began the appeal to patriotic motives before the Government 
had accepted the dominant position of the educated or the idea of 
4 self-government in our time \ In education one has to guess what 
the future is going to be and take a risk. But though we started 
early, we were soon lelV trailing far behind by the rapid develop¬ 
ment of Government policy, so. that what had once looked like a 
rash left-wing attempt to prepare for a far-distant future was over¬ 
taken by events, before we had more than begun our reforms. 
Nothing is more annoying to even a mild left-winger than to be 
passed by the Tories at full gallop, and not even a spill! 

The work on Character Aims is discussed in the final chapter; 
in this chapter I describe experiments in school societies and in 
certain courses for older pupils which had a conscious patriotic aim. 


Good schools for adolescents try to give their pupils some 
experience of responsibility in order to develop in them active 
qualities of character, but it would be true to say that, when we began, 
the Sudanese staff were concerned rather to secure good passive 
behaviour than to develop active qualities of leadership, initiative 
and co-operation. Activities in which the main responsibility was 
borne by the pupils did not, therefore, seem to them of first im¬ 
portance. Our problem was to find forms of responsibility for our 
pupils which would be workable by the staff, and then to give them 
the particular flavour which would make them seem worth taking 
seriously. 1 had rejected a number of possibilities; school self- 
government, because it would have put too much of a strain on boys 
and on the staff and was, indeed, too remote from the likely condi¬ 
tions of adult life: Boy Scouts, because the Promise made it essent¬ 
ially a voluntary organisaton, and we wanted something which would 
be so moderate in its idealistic demands that all boys could take part 
without the danger of hypocrisy; the full-blooded prefect system, 
partly because prefects appeared to be unpopular with the staff who 
had experienced their own version of the system in the secondary 
school and partly because a more limited authority given to' 
numerous heads of small houses of eight boys seemed to fit in better 
with the needs of society. 
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was the evident value of the experience in managing the Young 
Farmers dub that first drew our attention to school societies as a 
form of training which might meet our needs. The origin of the 
Club has been explained in a previous chapter. It was really a 
co-operative farm, with plots held and worked by individuals or 
pairs. The Club’s turnover was soon in the nature of £E.200 per 
annum, and in post-war years was rising to £E. 1,000 and over. It 
had some very valuable features on its organisational side; far 
greater than its agricultural benefits. For instance, boys debated 
realistically because they were tied to finance—a very welcome con¬ 
trast to the lack of realism in debating societies. They had to make 
decisions without delay because the seasons would not wait. They 
had ample opportunity for learning the practical work of budget 
presentation and keeping of accounts, because income and expendi¬ 
ture were the responsibility of the society, and did not form part of 
the general revenue and expenditure of the school. They had to 
keep minutes, look after stores, conduct correspondence—and learn 
to manage their fellow members! 

Surprisingly often the same problems that occur in adult com¬ 
mittees, local government and national government occurred in 
miniature in our society. For instance, far from the young school¬ 
boy becoming over-democratically minded, Young Farmers’ Club 
boy officials would complain of the apathy of the ordinary member. 
So long as things were going all right, he would grumble at any 
suggestion of a meeting. If things went wrong, he would demand an 
immediate meeting, and would vent his opinions with the greatest 
indignation, but without having studied the facts put up for him on 
the notice-board. Sometimes a senior boy official would get dis¬ 
gusted at the conservatism of the crowd and wonder whether after 
all the dictator’s method was not preferable. On one occasion four 
days after the executive committee had all been thrown out, the 
members re-elected all but one of them again. The reason was that 
an older boy had gone round pointing out that a pay-out was due, the 
holidays began next week, and how could a completely raw com¬ 
mittee manage this in the time available? 

All this was extremely useful experience, we thought, and might be 
made much more useful if we could find some way of discussing 
such problems with the older boys, pointing the moral, suggesting 
alternative courses of action and linking their experience with the 
outside world. It is difficult to do this with adults—they are liable 
to resent the criticisms; it is quite possible to do it with those who 
are still pupils. As interference by a member of the staff at com¬ 
mittee meetings, general meetings and the ordinary running of the 
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Club might quickly relieve boys of their feeling of responsibility, we 
confined our advice first, to talks with individuals, and secondly, to 
a weekly discussion period with a class near the top of the school. 
At this class current difficulties of behaviour as well as procedure 
were discussed. 

Just before the war there were signs in the new Local Government 
Ordinance of 1937, in the form of the educated Sudanese ‘ Congress ’ 
and in talk of co-operative societies that democratic methods were 
coming into increasing favour. Perhaps Hitler helped. These 
developments gave a practical reason for experiment, and one that 
could be openly declared. One of the first two Sudanese sent to 
Britain by the Government on a-course of study went to study local 
government and voluntary effort, and then returned to Bakht er 
Ruda. On his return the work of experiment was intensified. 

Out of our experience a handbook was prepared for teachers, but 
more important was the handbook for boys. This turned out to be 
rather a long book because we were anxious not to lay down single 
procedures, but to suggest principles and alternative procedures to 
suit big and small societies. We did this because there were already 
signs in some of the new clubs in the towns that democratic debate 
might be turned into stultifying insistence on ‘ points of order \ 
Another danger was that procedures which were supposed to make 
the transaction of business more efficient might be interpreted too 
rigidly, and instead of increasing the points of agreement between 
opposing sides, actually make people more extreme. For instance, 
the Sudanese tradition in a dispute was to avoid a breach if possible, 
and reach some sort of settlement by compromise, but the thing 
which caught the eye in Western democratic procedure was, not 
compromise, but decision by majority vote! 

We had been influenced—or rather confirmed-—in our opinion 
of the poor value of debating societies as a practical training for the 
necessary compromises of practical life by an article by Professor 
T. H. Pear in the November number 1942 of the British Journal of 
Educational Psychology. Another writer who helped us was J. H. 
Simpson in his “ Sane Schooling Our experiment with our own 
Young Farmers’ Club and with a similar club for slightly younger 
boys in our own intermediate school was so encouraging that we 
were already ambitious to spread this training in all intermediate 
schools, and to do so before it was too late. But few of such schools 
were in situations where Young Farmers’ Clubs would find suitable 
land. Simpson’s book gave us an idea which could be carried out in 
any school. It was to turn the early morning duties (described in an 
earlier chapter) into a school society which would also—and this 
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wa§>very important—handle the money needed for carrying them 
out. So the money previously spent by the school authorities on the 
upkeep of certain school items, such as games, papers and magazines, 
gardens, minor boarding-house equipment, etc., was taken out of 
the ordinary school account, increased slightly in amount and then 
paid out to boys in the form of special pocket money. Each boy 
received a smail monthly sum on condition that he joined a society 
which was required to tax its members sufficient to keep up the 
original items: the rest it could do what it liked about. 

Our School General Society, as it was named, was not so fool¬ 
proof as the Young Farmers’ Clubs. There were not the same 
automatic sanctions, standards were more dependent on periodic 
staff inspections (rather like central government inspections of local 
government), general meetings had less vital questions to discuss 
and as the jobs to be done required more initiative and persistence, 
they needed more encouragement from the staff adviser. Still, we 
hoped that further experience would improve this type of society, 
and meanwhile it appeared to be a promising line for intermediate 
schools. 

There were in Bakht er Ruda various school activities occupying a 
smaller number of boys, and these were also turned into societies, 
such as a Natural History Society, an Art Society, a Music Society, 
a Dramatic Society, the School Bank. They ran more or less on 
democratic lines and controlled varying sums of money. Elementary 
accountancy was added to the subjects taught to the older boys. 


Apart from this attempt to give practical experience of respon¬ 
sibility in a democratic form, two other experiments were undertaken 
in training for citizenship. Professor Thouless’s book “ Straight 
and Crooked Thinking ” gave us the idea of getting older boys to 
analyse their own emotional arguments in society meetings, in essays 
and wall-newspaper articles and to look critically at the local Press 
and advertisements. This was not, as some people thought, an 
attempt to teach formal logic to young boys, but rather to encourage 
a more careful and critical use of language outside as well as inside 
the classroom. Although these lessons roused much interest 
amongst the pupils and were not without some effect on their 
discussions, they could not by themselves take the place of improved 
standards in the teaching of the Arabic language. These had yet to 
be achieved. 

The other experiment was in the method of presenting civic 
information. The usual method (which is to describe what the 
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police do, how the law is administered, etc.) tends to 
and has little value as a training in how to approach controversial 
subjects. We tried a different approach which made no attempt to 
be comprehensive. First, the boys listed the subjects which they 
had heard people argue about, such as The Distribution of Nile 
Water, Is Colonisation Exploitation?, Should Local Government be 
Dependent on Hereditary Rulers ? Then, from authoritative sources, 
we prepared duplicated papers describing the facts in the Sudan, 
something about what was done in other countries (an important 
point) and a selection of different views. Only after the boys had 
studied these extracts was discussion allowed. This method had the 
inestimable advantage that the teacher was not always finding 
himself forced into putting the Government’s case. Every topic was 
sure to interest; the pupils were learning how to approach con¬ 
troversial subjects; and finally, sobered by three-quarters of ari 
hour’s reading and answering short questions, even the most 
garrulous discussed with restraint. The real difficulty was to get 
the material. 

* * * 

We thought we were doing fine; and so we were in our own 
schools. This determined us to go ahead before other parts of the 
intermediate curriculum were properly reformed, and try to spread 
this training by societies throughout the intermediate schools. 
(1 shall have to anticipate here some of the observations on inter¬ 
mediate reform which are made in a later chapter.) The Finance 
Department was persuaded to allow an adjustment in the form of 
budgeting, so that an official pocket money could be paid to every 
boy in a Government intermediate school, and the fees were raised 
very slightly to cover some of the extra costs. Next, teachers were 
brought in to Bakht er Ruda for courses on the running of societies 
and the aims of this form of training. 

But now the first hitch occurred. The response of the teachers 
was not altogether favourable. Some of them felt that these 
activities were a diversion from the main task: of preparing their 
pupils for the examination into the secondary schools. Some of the 
headmasters were not quite convinced that the Government could 
really be approving this sort of training for democracy. However, 
these fears were largely overcome on the courses, and the first 
societies were launched in the schools. 

We then came up against further difficulties. Many of the 
teachers who were advising the boys had only a little practical 
experience—hardly more than the little we had been able to arrange 
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far them on the course. Some of their boys soon equalled or sur¬ 
passed them, and thus their advice carried little authority. Secondly, 
the rest of the staffs in the schools knew nothing about these new 
activities, and therefore were not only unable to help very much, but 
were sometimes a positive hindrance, e.g. in the way they would 
turn up at general meetings and loudly applaud an ambitious boy’s 
speech because of its good Arabic. Thirdly, the schools, with 
certain exceptions, had neither the facilities nor the ingenuity to 
develop other societies (such as we had), and were therefore inclined 
to allow their one School General Society to dominate unduly. 
Soon there were complaints from the secondary schools that some 
of the ex-office holders coming up to them from the intermediate 
schools were argumentative, self-confident little prigs, miniature 
M.P.s! 

All this caused us a good deal of heart-searching. Two more 
men were sent to England for training, more teachers were brought 
in on courses and the staff toured the schools to help with advice. 
They found some notably promising work in some of the schools 
and signs of a better understanding generally. But at this point the 
flood of post-war expansion caught us; the trained staff were moved 
on before they had built up a tradition, and a succession of young 
teachers, many of whom had not yet received any teacher-training, 
came to replace them. Neglect, confusion, even irregularities 
appeared, and we had to ask for the closing down of all but a 
minority of the societies. 

Conclusions. This, failure was not due to the same causes as the 
failure over ruralisation.' It is true that the public were not de¬ 
manding this kind of training, were in fact slightly suspicious of it 
as a diversion; but its aim was their aim, and so in time they might 
have come to appreciate societies as one of the means to their end. 

The main cause of failure was lack of continuity in school staffs 
during the early formative period. In this we were unfortunate in 
the timing of our innovation. 

There are, however, two other points which emerge both from the 
success of societies in Bakht er Ruda, Dilling and one or two other 
schools and from the failures elsewhere. 

1. In order to function realistically, societies must be organised to 
suit the needs of activities. To do things the other way round—i.e. 
to form a society and then look for something for it to do, only leads 
to artificiality in its working and a debating society atmosphere in 
its general meetings. 

2. In the transitional period which we were working in, the forma¬ 
tion of no more than a single society, and that a comprehensive one. 


lead the top boys to arrogate to themselves authority 
in matters which they had no right to and in which they were not 
capable of sound judgment. In Bakht er Ruda and Dilling a variety 
of independent societies as well as more than one comprehensive 
society helped to maintain a sense of proportion. Much, of course, 
depends upon the staff. 


Where societies succeeded they gave boys a most valuable oppor¬ 
tunity for experiencing a responsibility modified partly by the 
ultimate authority of the staff and partly, as is right in these days, 
by the democratic control of their fellows and juniors. But more than 
this, societies gave some insight into the real workings of democracy. 
As a teacher on a course remarked, apparently with some surprise 
after a stormy meeting of the Course’s Club, “ It seems to me that 
democracy won’t work unless people have the right character.” 
And as two young members of a Young Farmers’ Club remarked on 
being told about the new Government set-up in Khartoum, “ They 
seem to do things rather in the same way as our Young Farmers’ 
Club.” They were too young to be malicious. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL BIAS 

The Dueim Rural Junior Secondary School was a two-year school 
intended for country boys (aged 16-18) who had completed their 
intermediate course. The idea was to harden them off for rural 
life, not for Government employment. The school was opened in 
1942 under the supervision of the Institute, with the intention that 
after a period of experiment similar schools would follow in other 
parts of the country. 

Half the time was given to agriculture in the field, gardening, 
horse-riding, dairying, and such practical activities. A special 
feature was that in the second of the two years each boy worked a 
two-acre irrigated plot, which he financed from his messing allow¬ 
ance. Any profits were his. In the post-war years these rose to 
between £20 and £40. The other half of the time was spent in 
continuing cultural subjects and in studying theoretical agriculture 
and science. As much use as possible was made of the farming and 
social activities to give the boy experience of group co-operation, 
e.g. in committee work, preparing budgets and proposals, voting, 
etc. 

Much of the agricultural activity was not suitable for other parts 
of the Sudan, but, then, our aim was not primarily to teach vocational 
agriculture, though there was considerable vocational value in it. 
Our intention was to use a rural activity, namely agriculture, as a 
means of liberal education, just as, Sir Percy Nunn points out, 
training in a naval school can be a fine general education. A boy is 
brought in close contact with one of the great traditional, and by no 
means static, occupations of mankind, requiring a fund of know¬ 
ledge, the mind-habits to use it and the character to pursue the high 
standards of that profession. (It was proposed that those who 
wanted specific vocational agricultural training should later attend 
suitable courses to be run by the Agricultural Department in 
connection with their school at Shambat. These courses were never 
constituted.) 

The field of entry for the school was never very strong. The 
applicants were those who had failed or were too old to be accepted 
in the academic secondary schools. A further restriction during 
most of this time was our requirement that a pupil’s father should 
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possess land or come from a country notable’s family with admhu 
strative responsibilities. This, together with the post-war demands 
of the secondary schools, meant that it was usually not possible to 
fill the school. 

A great deal of thought was put into the planning of the school, 
its curriculum and its practical activities, but it was constantly meet¬ 
ing trouble. At first these were material difficulties, due to the war. 
Building was delayed and equipment trickled in only after long waits. 
These delays nearly wrecked the school. 

Then, neither parents nor pupils could begin to think of the 
agriculture side of the curriculum as * educational ’ in the liberal 
sense: nor was it easy for the staff. The study of the English 
language can clearly be both of cultural value and of use in a job, 
but agriculture seemed a purely utilitarian pursuit. So, from time 
to time, there would be protests that such and such a useful side of 
agriculture was not being covered, or that some existing activity 
would not be useful to a boy in his part of the Sudan. In staff 
discussions, we found ourselves frequently reiterating first principles, 
which is often a sign that the principles are not in keeping with the 
realities of the human and material conditions. 

Another difficulty arose from the conception of education as 
solely concerned with theory. At first it seemed a waste of time to 
pupils and to parents that long hours should be spent on manual 
work in the field; the pupils had been sent to school to get new 
knowledge. But gradually the field work came to be accepted. 
The need for cultivating habits of reliability, care, planning ahead 
and hard work were increasingly recognised; partly, I think, 
through the explanatory efforts of the staff (on the lines discussed in a 
later chapter) and partly, I am sure, as a result of the profits gained 
from their plots by those who exercised these virtues. 

The cultural side and the co-operative training side of the 
programme met with a ready response. 

The school settled down, but it was always the least stable of the 
Institute’s schools, the most liable to be affected by the unrest in 
other schools, which characterised the post-war period. I think this 
was mainly owing to the uncertainty about jobs. 

At that stage of development in the Sudan it was only elementary 
education which, to any great extent, w'as looked on as a social 
necessity. Amongst the better-off classes in the towns intermediate 
education was acquiring the same position—i.e. a boy was sent to 
an intermediate school because the ‘ Joneses ’ sent their boy, the 
chance of a job being very important but secondary. But for any¬ 
thing post-intermediate few parents were prepared to incur the 
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expense iii fees and loss of the young man s services at home unless 
there were distinct probabilities that his earning capacity would be 
greatly improved by his extra schooling. 

We had hoped that our products might take up farming on their 
own. We had accepted a certain number of sons of country 
notables who would return to local administration, but for the rest 
we were anxious that no possibility of Government employment 
should be held out. We even went so far as to get the Department 
of Agriculture and Forests to name their two or three future em¬ 
ployees at the beginning of each course, so that there should be no 
competing for jobs at the end. 

Dr. H. B. Allen, Director of the Near East Foundation, New 
York, visited us in the early days of this school and prophesied that 
we should never get boys of this level of education going back to 
fanning. They would all look for salaried jobs. He was right. 
The notables’ sons returned home to take part in local administra¬ 
tion ; but the rest looked for salaried Government jobs, or salaried 
posts as supervisors on private irrigation schemes. Post-war 
expansion brought a sudden large increase in Government jobs; 
our rules restricting entry to country boys broke down. A promising 
boy who had started farming on his own was even asked by a member 
of the Department of Agriculture to leave his farming, at least for a 
time, and join the Department. The only encouragement was that 
almost without exception the products of this school preferred field 
jobs (as agriculturalists, veterinary assistants, foresters, garden super¬ 
visors, surveyors) to office jobs. By 1949 Government jobs had 
grown fewer again and uncertainty was aftecting the school once 
more. 

It was natural that these boys should prefer salaried jobs. In 
most cases there was no great attraction in going home to help an 
old-fashioned father, when a young man could get a regular salary, 
the prestige of being an official, and the freedom of being away trom 
relatives. Besides, most fathers preferred it this way: a regular 
monthly contribution in cash could be expected from their sons. 
Yet it was interesting that amongst educated Sudanese as well as 
amongst the boys of this school it was becoming increasingly 
fashionable to extol non-Government employment. Propaganda 
plays in support of private farming were devised and acted by junior 
secondary boys with every appearance of genuine enthusiasm. If 
thus the idea begins to grow, perhaps a change in the economic 
situation might set off a practical application of it. So far any 
improvement in the farmers’ position has always been accompanied 
by Government expansion and increased opportunities of salaried 
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employment. If only one could have Government retrenchment 
and a farming boom at the same time, a new fashion in employment 
for the educated might get a start. 

One thing which might have made a difference to this search for 
salaried jobs would have been the existence of apprenticeship to 
efficient modern farmers. Such farmers did not exist. To meet this 
need, we tried three times to arrange small land-settlement schemes 
which would have been under special supervision. On the last two 
occasions some prominent Sudanese were prepared to support this 
financially, but the difficulties were considerable because it was 
necessary that the area should be convenient for supervision, and 
also have possibilities for some sort of social life. Each time some 
hitch occurred over land or the conditions of irrigation and the 
attempt had to be abandoned. 

The Department of Agriculture lent us staff for this school as well 
as for the Institute’s agricultural work. This was very generous of 
them, because for much of the period they were short themselves 
and, in addition, did not really approve of the Junior Secondary 
School. A widely held view was that an educated boy should be 
prepared to start right at the bottom, working with his father and 
with no special consideration shown to him. If he was not prepared 
to do this, then he was not going to be much good at farming. 
Many educated Sudanese, on the other hand, perhaps because of the 
long association of education with Government service, expected 
that a boy of this level of education (i.e. ten years of schooling) 
would get special consideration shown to him. They were astonished 
and hurt when he didn’t. Some felt the same if an educated 
person was caught committing a crime: he should be treated more 
lightly than the ordinary man. He was, after all, almost a prot6g£ 
of the Government. Benefit of clergy? Not unlike it; but to the 
English official whose sympathies were greatest with the untutored 
(‘ unspoilt ’) countryman such an attitude was preposterous and 
alienated sympathy. 

This failure of its products to take up private farming did not mean 
that internally the school was a bad school. The education it gave, 
involving a great deal of practical work, planning and co-operation, 
was good for any boy, whatever his future job. A tremendous 
amount of hard work and devotion was put into the school by its 
staff and the standards reached were increasingly encouraging. 
Nevertheless, I wished it would close. Through no fault of its own, 
it was not fulfilling the vitally important purpose we had hoped it 
would: and so it was distressing to see at a time of great staff short¬ 
ages a number of particularly good men tied up there. It was also 
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costing a lot of money. At one time the Director of Agriculture 
and the Director of Education had decided to close the school, 
when, a few weeks later, newly-appointed Sudanese Ministers of 
Agriculture and Education reversed the decision.* 

In cases such as this, where the products of a school do not go 
into the kind of life which it was hoped they would, it is often 
suggested that the fault lies in the curriculum of the school, or in the 
kind of school discipline, or in the quality of the staff. These at * 
not. the most likely causes of failure, and they were not so in th 
case. A more likely cause of failure is that while the aim of the 
school may fit in with what the Government or the leaders think the 
country needs, it does not fit in with what parents want. 

In the case of the Dueim Rural Junior Secondary School a boy 
would work long and hard at his cotton-plot while at school, but 
when he had left school, he put away the habits of school and was 
guided in his conduct by the climate of adult opinion and the hard 
realities of economic conditions. 


Vocational Agriculture at a Lower Level. At a lower level an 
interesting experiment was recently started in the Gezira cotton 
area. This was a one-year vocational course in Gezira farming for 
just-literate sons of Gezira tenant farmers. The training farm was 
started under a joint board ; an official of the Department of 
Agriculture was responsible for the programme, which was almost 
all field work, and two resident masters from Bakht er Ruda super¬ 
vised the boys and worked alongside them. This course was 
winning high praise and many applicants in its first years; but 
though the pupils did not expect Government service, they did expect 
special consideration from the Gezira management in acquiring 
holdings—and they were getting it. 

* It is learned that the Minister of Education has since closed the school. 



CHAPTER XIV 


INTERMEDIATE REFORM-FIRST ROUND 

From the beginning of the war, Bakht er Ruda became involved in 
attempts to improve the quality of education in all intermediate 
schools for boys in the northern Sudan—attempts which between 
1940 and 1950 met with repeated setbacks, causing us to twist and 
turn in our efforts to find a solution. 

The story is unfinished. By 1950 not even the first stage had been 
concluded: only the first round lost. But this account will confirm 
certain points made in the first part of this book about continuity 
and about public opinion, and it will bring out certain new points of 
interest. 

* * * 

The intermediate schools gave a four years’ post-elementary 
course, and the boys were aged from about twelve to fifteen. In 
theory the main aim, in practice the sole aim, was to supply boys to 
the full secondary school although only about a quarter succeeded 
in entering the secondary school. The Winter Committee (1932) 
had been dissatisfied with the narrow aim of these schools, and had 
recommended a broadening of the curriculum, but up to the out¬ 
break of war the attention of the Department had been so taken up, 
first with the reorganisation of elementary education in the Provinces 
and the establishment of Bakht er Ruda, and then with the forma¬ 
tion of the Higher Schools, that nothing was done about the 
committee’s proposals. 

In 1939 the reform of elementary education was by no means 
complete, but because the intermediate schools felt themselves 
ignored and were, indeed, largely static, it was thought desirable that 
we should attempt interim improvements, even at the cost of some 
delay in elementary reform. Work on these interim improvements 
was begun in 1939 with a representative study-conference held at 
Bakht er Ruda in July. Further conferences followed and senior 
members of the staff experimented in our o wn schools and produced 
interim handbooks. Refresher courses began in 1940 and the 
training of the new Higher Schools’ product was taken over from 
the Gordon College in 1941. 

Yet ten years later the academic standard of the intermediate 
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■phodls was hardly any better than what it was in 1939, the cur~ 
riculum almost as restricted and the tone of the schools deplorably 
lower. This was in striking contrast to the improvement in ele¬ 
mentary schools over the same period. Round One in the fight 
for better intermediate education had certainly been lost. Why? 


The intermediate schools in 1939 were on the average a good deal 
better than the elementary schools before their reform. The 
teachers had had a longer general education and a lively training 
course as part of their final two years in the Gordon College 
secondary school. Intermediate teaching attracted some of the 
best boys; most of the leading Sudanese in education, and those who 
made outstanding contributions to Bakht er Ruda came from this 
source. 

Until the few years just previous to 1939 more interest had been 
taken by the Department in these schools than in the elementary. 
Nevertheless, the same faults that were present in the elementary 
school, faults of unintelligent learning, were also present to a con¬ 
siderable degree in the intermediate schools. Teachers were better 
off for books because they knew English, but the dearth of good 
Arabic books for the pupils was more serious than in the elementary 
school because the boys were now at an age when they could profit 
by reading. The secondary school entrance examination dominated 
the schools. 

We decided to use the same general plan to bring about reforms 
that I have described in Part One of this book for elementary 
education. I think that this was the right way to begin, but when 
the first refresher courses for intermediate teachers started in the 
summer of 1940, we were not opening on quite so good a wicket as 
we had had for the beginning of elementary reform. Our handbooks 
were rather makeshift and our status in the intermediate teachers’ 
eyes was much below that of the Gordon College. In fact, to the 
new Higher School products, who began to come in 1941, we were 
often thought of as a prison ’, as one put it, lacking all the amenities 
and stimulation of the capital’s civilisation. It was therefore bold 
but unwise of us to include in our first refresher courses interim 
method lessons in the new subjects, handwork and science. They 
did not go down very well. 

Nevertheless, by 1944 we were feeling not unhopeful of inter¬ 
mediate reform. Practically all Government and a fair number of 
non-Government intermediate masters had attended a refresher 
course at Bakht er Ruda; some had come twice. There seemed a 
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perceptible improvement in the teaching of those traditional subjects 
which we had tackled. Over a dozen interim, handbooks had been 
prepared and duplicated. We looked forward to the end of the war 
when, with increased staff, accommodation and materials, the work 
of reform could leap forward at a standard and with an attention 
which would capture the full support, instead of only the partial 
support of the teachers. These hopes were not to be fulfilled. 

* # * ‘ 

Disastrous Effects of Expansion before Reform. Already, during 
the war, a vast expansion of intermediate education. Government 
and non-Government, had started, and at the same time almost all 
the best of the existing intermediate staff were being drawn off to 
meet the needs of the expanding secondary schools, Bakht er Ruda 
and the administration. As if this were not enough, the Gordon 
College Higher Schools were almost drying up as a source of recruit¬ 
ment for new teachers because of the greatly increased demand from 
other departments of Government for their products. By 1949 the 
yearly recruitment was only eight, instead of the expected thirty, 
and of these two had to be dismissed for persistent attempts to 
undermine authority. 

The first indication of this new trend came in 1944, when we found 
it necessary to supplement the training course for ex-Gordon 
College students with an emergency course drawn from officials 
serving in subordinate posts in other departments and having had a 
secondary education. Anyone who had had a secondary education 
and was willing to come, was given a short course and pushed out to 
teach. The effect on the little progress in reform that had been made 
was disastrous, ft was chiefly the new subjects which suffered. 
Handwork and art were the first to go, then science. The fate of 
school societies has already been described. By 1950 it was not 
unusual to find three-quarters of the staff of a school having under 
two years’ service; and so great were the calls on older masters that 
there was no longer any choice in appointments to headmasterships. 
Moreover, the greatest increase had been in the growth of non- 
Government intermediate schools, modelled on the Government 
schools, controlled by committees of public-spirited Sudanese and 
staffed mainly by men who for one reason or another had been 
unable to get into Government service. Their staffs totalled nearly 
four times the number of teachers in Government schools. We 
undertook their training, and thus the standard of these teachers 
came to dominate the situation. 

It may be asked why we allowed expansion to run away with us 
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like this. Could not a halt have been called at some point and 
expansion only allowed commensurate with the availability of an 
improved quality of teacher? It seems doubtful. The pressure 
from the public to produce more pupils for higher education, and 
thus implement the Government’s Sudanisation policy was tre¬ 
mendously strong by this time. With some outstanding exceptions, 
the educated Sudanese were indifferent to the improvement of the 
schools, believing that that could come later, and they were not 
particularly worried about any deterioration in tone because they 
did not think of Western education as having anything to do with 
character. All the more credit is therefore due to those headmasters 
and teachers, both in Government and non-Government schools, who 
did strive to maintain and improve their schools during this difficult 
period. 

* * * 

Two Attempts to Retrieve Reform. Two major efforts were made 
to improve quality without holding back the increase in the numbers 
qualified for secondary education. The first failed; the second 
which came just before 1950 held out every prospect of success. 

The first was a plan, called the Brown Plan after the man respon¬ 
sible for elaborating it, to select boys for the secondary school at an 
earlier stage than the end of intermediate education. They were to 
be selected at the end of Second Year intermediate (13+), and thus 
get the advantage of smaller classes and better teachers two years 
earlier than under the existing set-up. For the majority of inter¬ 
mediate boys, who would not be up to secondary requirements, it 
was proposed gradually to create junior secondary schools with 
special biases. Two already existed at Dueim (already described) 
and Omdurman (with a clerical bias), but only as two-year post¬ 
intermediate courses. 

Until secondary education of one or other of these kinds could be 
provided for all, the chief sufferers in the new scheme would be the 
remaining Third- and Fourth-Year boys of the intermediate schools. 
Their last two years might appear pointless, and their teachers would 
have been the weakest of the profession; for the immediate advan¬ 
tage of the scheme was that it allowed the limited number of really 
good teachers to be placed where they were most immediately 
useful—i.e. in the lower classes of the secondaries. 

The plan came up for consideration just when Sudanese opinion 
was beginning to be consulted formally, and not merely privately 
and individually as heretofore. The Director of Education took the 
new step of circulating all senior Sudanese in the Government 
K 
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service whether in the Education Department or not, and the new 
Advisory Council’s Education Committee, of course, considered the 
plan. iv 

it was greeted with almost unanimous disapproval. For more 
than a year discussion raged. All kinds of difficulties were sug¬ 
gested, but the basic objection arose from the fact that the plan by 
its emphasis on non-academic types of secondary schools and its 
earlier selection of pupils seemed to be reducing the chances of a boy 
getting on into the academic stream, and so to the new Higher 
Schools. There are other countries besides the Sudan where 
parents do not like their boys to be sent to types of secondary 
education which they are said to need, but do not want. 

After prolonged debate, we bowed to public opinion. 

* * * 

Supposing the Brown Plan to have been a good plan, as I think it 
was—at least, better than the existing system, should the Govern¬ 
ment have pushed it through against the almost unanimous feelings 
of the educated Sudanese? Bakht er Ruda had been founded 
against the wishes of the majority of educated Sudanese, and it had 
survived to do good work. Even at this later date the Administra¬ 
tion could still enact an unpopular measure if it wanted to. But 
times had changed: Sudanese opinion was now deliberately con¬ 
sulted; the Plan affected a level of education about which the 
educated were far more sensitive than they were about the training 
of elementary teachers. To have imposed the Plan would probably 
have cost too much goodwill to have made it worth while. 

We have had a number of examples of how educated public 
opinion modifies the effectiveness of educational policy. There 
was the siting of Bakht er Ruda, the attempt to ruralise the outlook 
of teachers and schools, the introduction of artistic activities, of 
training through societies, and lastly, this proposed reorganisation 
of post-elementary education. Is it possible to make certain 
tentative generalisations? It would seem that where a reform 
depends for its success on the spirit with which it is carried out, 
e.g. as in ruralisation, the teaching of art, or in training through 
societies a hostile or unfriendly public opinion can make the reform 
a mockery because it affects the spirit with which the teachers teach. 
Where the reforms are mainly administrative, such as in the siting 
of Bakht er Ruda or the proposed reorganisation of the Brown Plan, 
a friendly public opinion is not so necessary: but whether it is wise 
on these occasions to go against public opinion depends on what 
other plans are maturing, in fact on the general situation. 
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public opinion of the educated tends to suspect novel sugges¬ 
tions from the foreigner for changes in Western-type education and 
therefore probably the most effective point at which to start the 
creation of an enlightened public opinion about Western-type educa¬ 
tion is with the teachers themselves. But this takes a long time: 
and we did not start early enough. Our chief success was in the 
development of a small group of Sudanese and foreigners at Bakht 
er Ruda who through association together over a number of years 
came to think alike on many educational questions. But in a 
foreign-dominated centralised system of education it is doubtful 
if. teacher-opinion can progress very far in front of public opinion 
unless a fair number are free to go abroad and see how other people 
do things. It was not till after the war that Sudanese teachers went 
abroad in any numbers. 

Will public opinion be no longer a difficulty in an independent 
country ? I’m afraid it will still be a difficulty, but perhaps in rather 
different ways. The public (and some administrators) tend to think 
of education in terms of numbers, school buildings and length of 
courses. In doing so they often lose sight of the less tangible 
problems of education, which are concerned with suiting courses to 
the particular abilities and interests of particular teachers and 
particular pupils; they tend to overlook the importance of main¬ 
taining the teacher’s feeling that he holds a respected position in the 
community. In their desire for more and better education they 
thoughtlessly load the teacher with more pupils and more duties 
and move him about so that the delicate growth of that corporate 
feeling in a school, the support of the individual teacher’s devotion, 
is quickly destroyed. In the opinion of some observers, something 
like this has been happening in Britain of recent years. It is evident 
in some other countries. A new democracy in its enthusiasm for 
education could make the same mistake. 


The second attempt to improve the quality of intermediate educa¬ 
tion came right at the end of the period 1930-1950. We revised our 
aims, accepted the fact that the candidates available from the Higher 
Schools (now becoming a University College) would be nothing like 
sufficient to meet the demands, and opened a new training course for 
ex-secondary students, lasting eighteen months. To avoid under¬ 
estimating again, provision was made for ninety students. 

The intermediate curriculum was reviewed afresh by the specialist 
staff (now numbering twelve) and work started on new handbooks 
and textbooks, somewhat more restricted in scope than had originally 



been intended, but that did not matter if they were used with’ 
inspiration and efficiency. 

The new training college was built, at Bakht er Ruda as part of the 
Institute. Its great task was to build up afresh the morale of the 
intermediate service and to develop a new relationship between 
teacher and pupil. For this it needed continuity in its leading staff 
over a long period. The prospects were perhaps better than they 
had been for a very long time. Round One in the battle for inter¬ 
mediate reform might have been lost, but Round Two might very well 
be won. 

The Training of Intermediate Teachers 

Bakht er Ruda was now giving pre-service training for intermediate 
teaching both to ex-secondary pupils and to ex-Gordon College 
students, some with, some without Diplomas. These last were the 
nearest to the graduate level: there were as yet no graduates. 

Two main difficulties about teacher-training are: first, that so far 
as the classroom side of a teacher’s work is concerned, most men 
(not the ‘ born teachers ’) need a considerable length of practice in 
order to acquire good teaching habits. To give them all the advice 
and teaching tips at once is confusing. The second is that the 
theoretical and historical background to education is knowledge; 
and knowledge, while tremendously important to the development 
of a wise, humane outlook in teachers, only comes alive to most 
people when they have already had some practical experience. 
Before that, they are often not interested and look on it as a waste of 
time. Ideally, then, the best system of training would seem to 
consist of a long period of apprenticeship under first-class teachers, 
followed by a course of theory. There are administrative difficulties 
about such a system. 

We tried various ways of organising the course for intermediate 
teachers. The first two batches ran straight through a year’s course, 
the general content of which was not unlike a university depart¬ 
ment’s course in Britain, but of a much simpler kind. Only a few 
students in each batch were interested in educational theory. Most 
really wanted to receive a few tips and then to get down to work. 
They preferred lectures—they had been brought up on them—to 
reading for tutorial essays. 

After two years we tried dividing the course into two. Three 
months at Bakht er Ruda were followed by two years’ teaching 
before they returned to complete the course with a further five 
months. We hoped that this new plan would bring back the 
majority of students with a new interest in educational principles, 
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but it did not—at least, not to any great extent. Perhaps the 
reading matter available, which mostly related to English conditions 
and traditions, was too remote, perhaps the dullness of the schools 
they had been working in had affected them, probably we were not 
stimulating enough. Indeed, in the war days we had not the time 
and staff to devote to them. 

After the war the staffing situation greatly improved at Bakht er 
Ruda and the nature of the course was again reviewed. It was again 
decided that it was useful if the teacher could have some practical 
experience before the main part of the course. New candidates 
were given a two to three weeks’ intensive course and then appointed 
to their schools, where they taught for two years or eighteen months 
before coming in for training. But we had reached no final con¬ 
clusion. Whatever system one adopts there are difficulties—if not 
educational ones, then administrative ones, such as replacements 
when they are absent on courses and allowances to meet living cost 
of their families. The Sudan Government took the enlightened 
view that administrative difficulties must not, if possible, be allowed 
to stand in the way of a satisfactory educational solution. 

* * * 

One important factor we had to bear constantly in mind. We 
were increasingly operating in a seller’s market. There was no 
educated unemployment: on the contrary, there was such a shortage 
that we could never contemplate precipitating resignations over 
some unacceptable, though no doubt desirable, part of the course. 
If the fa<;ade of discipline was to be maintained on the courses, they 
had as far as possible to meet the interests and prejudices of the 
prospective teachers. We could comfort ourselves with the thought 
that they would be coming back again from time to time on refresher 
courses, perhaps in different mood. 

But even if we had been more free, successful teaching is so 
dependent on the individual teacher’s own conviction and enthusiasm 
that we should have done little good to our student-teachers had we 
insisted on work they felt to be irrelevant. Unless one can strike a 
spark of enthusiasm in most students in each particular part of the 
course, one is wasting one’s time. 
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FOLLOW-UP 


While setbacks were occurring in intermediate education, ele¬ 
mentary education continued to improve, partly because it was not 
expanding so fast—it no more than doubled between 1939 and 1949 
(from 13,000 to 26,000), whereas intermediate education quadrupled 
—but mainly because reforms had gone sufficiently far to stand some 
dilution of staff without loss of morale. 

This very success, however, forced into greater prominence the 
question: were our efforts in proper proportion ? A tremendous 
amount of thought., energy and money were being poured into an 
elementary course of only four years. What happened to a boy 
after this brief period? Only a small minority went on to further 
education in the intermediate schools. Did any of the effects of 
education remain with the rest? Had we forced the growth of a 
plant only to withdraw all sustenance from it before it had reached 
maturity ? 

There is something about unpleasant and very obvious facts that 
makes one avoid recognising them. Perhaps one is ashamed to 
admit one has overlooked the familiar, or perhaps the task o,f over¬ 
coming the difficulties seems too great. With many people only 
some actual experience will make them face the.facts. 

My own two experiences were ordinary enough. In 1932, befo re 
Baklit er Ruda was founded, we carried out sample literacy tekts 
amongst ex-pupils in two rural areas. The results showed, as might 
have been expected, that most youths and men had lapsed into 
illiteracy, except where there were opportunities of reading and 
writing after leaving school. Such opportunities were rare, save in 
the towns and along the banks of the northern Nile. 

The other experience was a little later on a school journey. We 
were interested in discovering what value an elementary school had 
been to its comparatively undeveloped locality. The headmaster 
considered that it had not done much good to the village because 
hardly a boy had gone on (or escaped?) from here to an intermediate 
school! A local notable thought that, if anything, the school had 
done harm, and as an example he described the behaviour of the 
leading man’s two sons who, now that they had finished school, 
would no longer go out to cultivate the distant areas with other 
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good which we could put down to education, but we couldn’t. 

When education is mainly concerned with handing on the culture 
and traditions of the past, one should not expect to see any special 
effects, but our education set out to be an instrument of change as 
well. The instrument would only be effective if the attitudes we 
were trying to develop in the elementary schoolboy-attitudes of 
curiosity in the world around, enterprise and co-operation with 
others—could be carried forward into manhood. For this to 
happen, some kind of educational influence would have to be 
exerted on the ex-schoolboy through the period of adolescence, and 
the outlook of his parents might also have to be made more flexible. 
Our experiments in boys’ clubs, youth literature and educational work 
amongst adults were all startedjfrom this point of view—how to make 
sure that, in addition to the few who went on to further education, a 
proportion of the best of the remainder were helped through the 
period of adolescence so that eventually, as young men, they might 
take a wise part in the changes that were needed or might be forced 
upon their communities. 


It was not until nearly the end of the war that the Institute was 
able to start experiments; and then they were carried on against a 
background of increasing pressure.on staff for school requirements, 
and suspicion from some educated Sudanese that these activities 
were a diversion from the main task of increasing the schools. The 
first experiment was a boys’ club. 


Boys’ Clubs 


In 1944 we opened a club in the nearby market town, Dueim, as an 
experiment. A dilapidated and rather cramped house was rented 
for us by the Town Council; forty ex-elementary schoolboys, who 
worked as shop boys, apprentices to carpenters, blacksmiths, 
butchers, as messenger boys or who helped their fathers in their 
cultivation, joined the club and an elementary master from Bakht 
er Ruda became the first club leader. 

The club was open six afternoons and evenings a week. Its 
activities included football and other physical games, indoor games, 
library reading, some simple craftwork, playing on recorders and 
play-acting. Twice a week the club leader gave lessons in Arabic 
and Islam. We attached great importance to personal guidance by 
the club leader, so he also taught six periods in the elementary school 
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ifl^order to get to know his prospective club members, and he ha- 
whole morning a week visiting parents and employers. 

To secure a stable and efficient leadership we rejected the idea of 
trying to run the club on voluntary leadership. Indeed, it was not 
the custom of the country for people to undertake voluntary (unpaid) 
work of such an onerous nature. Instead the club leader was a 
seconded teacher placed under the general supervision of the head¬ 
master of the elementary school. 

The club leader became devoted to his club and the welfare of his 
boys; he soon had a keen voluntary helper in one of the young 
officials; and a new and rather different relationship and discipline 
grew up as compared with that in the elementary school. It is 
interesting that just as the Topics lessons in the elementary school 
had brought home to the teacher the aim of character-training 
because the subject-matter of these lessons was of obviously 
secondary importance, so the club brought home the same point 
through the minor place taken in it by formal lessons. 

But the parents were not at all pleased with the minor place taken 
by formal lessons. They had allowed their sons to come thinking 
that they would attend night classes, improve their knowledge, 
perhaps learn English and get better jobs. Further, those who were 
keen to get their boys more education wondered whether the club 
was an attempt to fob them off with something they did not want, 
instead of opening another intermediate school. We explained that 
the club was not instead of an intermediate school. It cost only a 
fraction of what such a school would cost. It was an experiment to 
see if we could do something immediately to help preserve the 
elementary boy’s education and help his character through the period 
of adolescence. When the country could afford it, no doubt there 
would be schooling for everyone to an older age. Nor were we able 
to turn it into a night school. We had one teacher (the leader) for 
boys of various ages from 12 to 16, and we believed that his influence 
would have most chance to work if the greater part of the boys’ 
time in the club was spent in informal recreation. 

Our arguments had some influence, but what really converted the 
public was first, the good effect of the club on the behaviour of its 
members and, secondly, the astonishingly high standard of acting 
in the classical Arabic which the club attained in the course of a 
few years.* They came to be rather proud of their boys’ club. 

Stage Two of the Experiment. As a result of this club’s success the 

* An interesting example of prestige appeal. I have heard of a science 
laboratory in a Modem Secondary School in Britain having a somewhat similar 
effect on parent opinion. 
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tor approved an enlargement of the experiment to some eig 
clubs in different parts of the country. Experiments of this kind 
need such a second stage before wider adoption in order not only to 
find out the difficulties and opportunities of other environments, 
but also to throw up staffing problems. One needs to know what is 
the average ability of available staff, what are the difficulties in 
maintaining their interest, and how their service is to fit in to the 
ordinary careers of teachers. 

The original club leader was sent to Britain to visit youth organisa¬ 
tions. On his return he was appointed club organiser, with the task 
of launching the new clubs. He held a two-month training course 
for young elementary teachers and found eight local authorities in 
widely scattered market towns and villages willing to arrange for 
temporary accommodation in which the new clubs could be opened. 

Most of the second-stage clubs ran into the same difficulties as we 
did. Parents, even some headmasters, misunderstood their aims. 
Local authorities, who were responsible for supplying accommoda¬ 
tion and furnishing (the Ministry supplied the club leader), were 
sometimes too generous, sometimes too mean. The new clubs 
suffered, as ours had not, from isolation. There would be no other 
boys’ club or club leader within perhaps 100 miles or more. Some 
clubs came up against rival attractions. Though our aim was a 
modest one at this stage, and we did not expect to attract all ex¬ 
elementary boys, we did hope to secure a fair number of the best 
boys and, as in Dueim, to get a nightly attendance of 50 per cent, of 
the membership. But in some areas rival religious sects were 
organising bands of youths, who paraded in a sort of uniform, sang 
hymns and from time to time were taken tours in lorries to other 
villages. These organisations were a serious counter-attraction. 
Two of our clubs were in small villages and had considerable 
difficulty in securing an adequate membership: one had to be 
closed. 

It was clear from this experience that the original type of club was 
best suited to the small town or large village in which, as it happened, 
most of the existing schools were situated; but that some other way 
of keeping touch with ex-schoolboys would have to be discovered for 
areas where the population was scattered and perhaps the schoolboys 
had beer, boarders. Perhaps some kind of a reunion school might 
serve. It was also clear that more work was needed to enrich the 
ordinary club’s programme; it might be with activities of the Young 
Farmers’ Club or 4H type, and in some way the clubs needed to be 
brought into touch with each other. 

Nevertheless, the second stage clubs showed sufficient signs of 
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ess and sufficient local councils were prepared to support them 
to justify us in going ahead with plans to make the clubs a regular 
feature of the educational system. 

Clubs as Part of Education. So in 1949 a further expansion of 
boys’ clubs was approved with the target of fifty clubs in the course 
of the next few years. The regulations for boys’ clubs were included 
in the official Handbook to Elementary Education, thus recognising 
them as an integral part of the system. This was very gratifying. 

But, in fact, neither the Ministry nor the public had yet got round 
to thinking of boys’ clubs as an essential part of the educational 
system. They did not fit into the familiar pattern of classes and 
teachers. As soon as the expansion plans for elementary education 
were stepped up, the clubs were the first to suffer. Thus, of the 
eighteen new clubs approved for 1950, it was possible to find sui table 
leaders for only six, not because there were not enough young 
teachers who had volunteered, and even been trained, but because 
they were wanted for other posts. Our experience had led us to 
believe that the qualities necessary in a club leader were most likely 
to be found in those who had had three to five years’ experience as 
teachers, and that for the leader’s influence to be effective he must 
stay at least three, and preferably five, years at one club. But the 
expansion programme was bringing down the age of promotion to 
head masterships to such an extent that teachers fulfilling these 
conditions could hardly be found. 

This was, indeed, a loss to the Sudan. It would appear that the 
country might well get its planned 356 elementary schools by 1956, 
but that of those pupils returning to ordinary life, even the best would 
soon lose what benefit their four-year course had been to them. 


Clubs or Six-year Elementary Schools ? Many countries have a 
six-year elementary course, and one may speculate whether when 
times become easier the elementary course in the Sudan should be 
extended to six years as the next move, or whether clubs should be 
spread first. 

As a first stage the spread of clubs is much preferable. With 
only one extra teacher, touch can be maintained with ex-schoolboys 
tor four years instead of two. The other great advantage of the 
club is that it carries educational influence over into working life. 
Whatever good habits of hard work, discipline, co-operation and 
good planners are secured in school, the average boy, when he leaves, 
tends to throw them over in favour of the behaviour-customs and 
‘ ideals ’ of the new group, the working group, which he joins. In 
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as there are difficulties about the characters of ex-schoolboys, 
the effective way to tackle them is through organisations for boys in- 
work more than through the schools. 

Not every boy will want to join a club, but then the first objective 
should be to ensure that the average boy does not relapse; the care 
of the misfits and lame dogs can be got round to later. 

Publications Bureau—Youth Literature 

The other major step taken to follow-up the ex-schoolboy was the 
foundation of a Publications Bureau with, as its first duty, the pro¬ 
duction of reading material for ex-schoolchildren (boys and girls). 
The Bureau also took on two other responsibilities: the production 
of reading material for adult literates, and the publishing (but not 
writing) of school textbooks. 

The young almost completely lacked anything to read. At the 
time of the opening of our Publications Bureau some 10,000 children 
were leaving northern Sudan elementary and sub-grade schools 
every year, having learnt to read Arabic a little. The vast majority 
of them never read again. A stranger might well have thought we 
were crazy. Neither reading nor character received any further 
attention; the most the system was accomplishing was to select a 
minority for further education. 

It was not that there was any lack of Arabic reading material, but 
that the vast output of the Middle East presses was directed at adults. 
For children there was hardly anything. We tried 119 Egyptian 
children’s books in our boys’ club and. found that most of them 
roused little interest. This was partly because of their different 
background and partly because writing for children had, with one or 
two exceptions, attracted no competent authors. Classical Arabic 
was so highly regarded that most writers endeavoured to use as 
extensive and as classical a vocabulary as possible. There was 
therefore a very long way to go before a child could understand 
grown-up writing, even when the ideas were familiar to him. 

For this reason it was considered that the writing (and illustrating) 
would have to be undertaken by the Bureau staff, rather than be left 
to outside authors and artists. Of course, as authors with a gift of 
writing for children began to appear, they would be encouraged. 
We made this decision not only because writing in simple Arabic for 
children was a new art which would have to be learnt, but because 
the inexperienced author tended to write either purely factual, and 
terribly dry, information, or else fairy stories. There was need to 
develop the highly varied and imaginative, yet near-realistic type of 
material available for adolescents in the West. 
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Therefore on the opening of the Bureau in 1946 it was staffed with 
young intermediate and elementary teachers on secondment, both 
for the writing and the illustrating. The latter was as important a 
part of the Bureau as the writing. We now reaped another benefit 
from our handwork officer’s earlier work in the teaching of art at 
Bakht er Ruda and later in the Gordon College. After one season 
at Bakht er Ruda, during which it was finding its feet, the Bureau 
moved to Khartoum, both in order to be alongside the printing- 
presses and to be more independent. A branch of the Bureau 
staffed by three was left behind at Bakht er Ruda, the main staff of 
nine moved to Khartoum, but movement was encouraged between 
the two offices. About two-thirds of the staff were engaged on 
writing and illustrating children’s reading material and one-third on 
adult work. 

* * * 

Under the imaginative guidance of its British and Sudanese 
managing editors, the Bureau’s great achievement was to secure a 
Sudanese flavour 10 its activities right from the beginning. Its 
offices were a ground-floor set of rooms in the shop quarter of 
Khartoum. The large shop entrances were always wade open to the 
visitor, boy or adult. You just walked in and wandered round. 
Except for the British Art Editor, no one had had previous experience 
in publishing, but they did know something about children, and a 
number of them had taken part in work at Bakht er Ruda. There 
were difficulties, of course-printing difficulties and shortage of 
paper, and the young staff', though they enjoyed their work and threw 
themselves wholeheartedly into it, were shaken from time to time 
with doubts, as were their colleagues in other small sections, wonder¬ 
ing whether they were in a cul de sac. But all difficulties and doubts 
were as nothing in the face of the astonishing success of their youth 
magazine, named El Sibiyan. It was sold through the schools and 
through local merchants all over the country; Its sales rose rapidly 
in two years to 15,000 a fortnightly issue, and have since touched 
20,000. This compared with the maximum circulation of about 
5,000 for the most popular Sudanese local paper. It is true that it 
sold at a loss. The sale price was 2while printing and paper 
alone cost 3 \d. It had no advertisement revenue. But we con¬ 
sidered the loss was justified because it was helping to conserve the 
effects of education and by its low price was not beyond what we 
thought the country father would pay for the benefit of his son. 

El Sibiycin had a bright two-coloured cover. A typical number 
of the magazine would contain twenty-four pages, made up as 
follows: 
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Four pages of tales such as localised folk-tales, stories of the 


ancients and from the Arabian Nights. 

Two pages of humorous tales—a popular series described the 
adventures of an absurd Heath Robinson-like professor. 

Five or six pages of informational material, including answers 
to questions sent in by boy and girl readers, simple world news, 
a series on ‘ our country Islamic history and a science page. 

A double-page story for younger children in specially simple 
Arabic. 

A double-page for girls with a story and an embroidery design 
or cooking recipe. 

An Editor’s page, jokes and puzzles, how to make something. 

Two to four pages of strip cartoons, illustrating Sudanese 
nursery rhymes, the adventures of a newly-created character. 
Uncle Tango, etc. 

The whole was profusely illustrated with line drawings, both 
decorative and illustrative.* ; V 

It will be readily appreciated that there was occasional cribbing 
and much adaptation from old children’s papers and magazines 
published in England and from the Children's Encyclopedia. But 
the Sudanese staff were able to infuse such a Sudanese flavour into 
what they borrowed, as well as into their original work, that Sudanese 
away from home have said El Sibiyan brings back the Sudan to 
them more than any other Sudanese paper. 

El Sibiyan was not suspect, as were most Government publica¬ 
tions. This was partly because it was published by the Education 
Department—a Department which is naturally not suspected of 
having any anti-Sudanese intentions—and partly because of the 
precautions taken by the Bureau staff to appear independent. 
Grown-ups, therefore, read the paper almost as much as children. 
Its strip cartoons were particularly popular. Uncle Tango’s 
adventures were acted on school stages, and when in one number he 
appeared to have died, sue elegies appeared in the Editor’s post-bag- 
one from one of the best-known Sudanese poets. Fortunately it 
appeared from the next number that Uncle Tango had not died; 
he was continuing his adventures in the Congo. 

Another follow-up measure taken by the Publications Bureau 
was a series of booklets for barely literate children, who had spent 
perhaps three years in a sub-grade school. These booklets con¬ 
tained simple stories and were illustrated with two-colour line 

* Some of the illustrations at the ends of chapters in this book are taken 
from El Sibiyan and are the work of Sudanese artists. 
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rawings. They were printed in large Arabic type with vowel 
marks on all the more difficult words, and sold at the cost price of 6 d. 


Two of the great difficulties in undertaking the supply of suitable 
reading material to Sudanese children who had left school were: 
first, distribution, and secondly, maintaining and improving the 
quality of the material. Distribution was arranged mainly through 
schools and merchants; both were allowed a generous retail 
percentage on their sales. Members of the staff toured from time to 
time on sales-promotion campaigns, but the great distances and poor 
communications were a major obstacle to the increase of sales in 
this sparsely populated country. It was one of the chief problems 
which the Bureau had yet to solve. 

The other problem of maintaining and improving the quality of 
the reading material is one common to many monopolies, such, for 
instance, as broadcasting. Sales were some indication, but where 
there was no competition good sales might indicate very little as to 
the quality of the material. Demand could not distinguish between 
second- and first-class work where there was such a dearth of any 
reading matter. Vigorous self-criticism was therefore essential, 
and regular post-mortems became established both at Khartoum 
and at Bakht er Ruda. 


By 1950 both the boys’ clubs and the Publications Bureau had 
passed the initial experimental stage and justified their existence. 
But they were not beyond that important and early formative period 
during which so much rests on the imaginative enterprise of a small 
staff, eager to take advantage of every opportunity to improve the 
effectiveness of their activities. Above all, they had still to be 
recognised as not just educational frills, but as contributing an 
essential part to the education of the ordinary child. 

Educational Experiment Amongst AlDults 

The Institute launched into experiments beyond the immediate 
problems of school and the follow-up of schoolboys. It attempted 
rural work amongst adults, both men and women; its Publication 
Bureau experimented in literacy campaigns; and the civics staff 
undertook a small experiment in the holding of discussion groups 
on current problems amongst artisans and other citizens of 
Dueim. 

To deal adequately with the aims and problems of these activities 
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FOLLOW-UP 

would take more space than is available. I shall do no more than 
indicate here the nature of the first two of these experiments. 

The rural work amongst men was first undertaken in a newly- 
settled irrigated agricultural area (Urn Gerr), and aimed not so much 
at immediate material improvements, as at helping the leading 
villagers to be more aware of the changes occurring in their lives and 
more ready to think about solving some of their difficulties. Us 
most interesting feature was the whole-time civics courses for leading 
villagers, which were held in the slack agricultural seasons. After 
five years the experiment was removed to the Sudan’s biggest 
irrigated agricultural scheme—the million-acre Gezira and there 
enlarged to cover some eighty villages or more. There were 
naturally many difficulties in an experiment which could only be 
long-term in its effect and relied on talk and discussion when all 
around were very much concerned with immediate problems and 
had necessarily to work by orders. 

The rural work amongst women accompanied that of the men, 
though on a smaller scale. It was more concerned with meeting the 
immediate wants of the women, which was for instruction in needle¬ 
work, cooking and child welfare, but it, too, hoped eventually to 
bring greater understanding of current problems to the village home. 

The Publications Bureau was appropriately the father of the 
literacy campaigns. These began in 1948, using the Laubach 
method, which makes use of revivalist ways of arousing enthusiasm 
and of all existing literates to teach illiterates. As a way of beginning 
a campaign the Laubach method was most valuable; more orthodox 
methods were necessary for the succeeding stages. And perhaps the 
succeeding stages were the more difficult. It was interesting to find 
that the cost to Government of making an adult or youth just 
literate was working out at about 8 5 ., whereas the more orthodox 
sub-grade school could only make a child just literate for £3 or £4! 
Both needed some form of permanent follow-up. 



{From El Sibiyan) 
Uncle Tango in trouble again 



CHAPTER XVI 

EDUCATION AND A NEW SOCIETY 

Professional men, whatever their race, who work in under¬ 
developed areas, suffer from moods when they wonder if they are 
doing more harm than good. It is not that they think their work 
lacks immediate usefulness, but that in relation to long-term social 
trends it seems to be bringing about new evils. The doctor becomes 
oppressed by the thought that the lives he saves in so many over¬ 
crowded countries are merely bringing starvation nearer; the 
administrator of an agricultural development scheme feels at the 
end of a long, hard day of chivvying farmers that perhaps they would 
be far happier if left to develop at their own speed. The school¬ 
master has his moods too. His depression may arise from parents 
taking their children away before they have completed even one stage 
of education; but this was not. our worry. It may come from the 
people demanding a type of education which he thinks is not what 
they need, and refusing kinds of education which he thinks are vital. 
This problem has recurred a number of times in this account of 
Sudan education, and I have tried to show how the real relevance of 
a curriculum to the needs of society was of comparatively minor 
importance compared with the teachers’ and pupils’ belief in the 
relevance of what they were doing. 

No, what caused moods of depression was the feeling that Western- 
type education was disrupting society and a fear that while it was 
more or less effective in preparing its pupils for jobs, it was woefully 
inadequate in assisting them in the very difficult task of creating a 
new' society, fit for the responsibility of a modern state. 

* * * 

By 1950 the Sudanese had taken over the direction of their own 
educational policy in the Sudan, and most of them looked upon 
anything above the elementary school level as primarily valuable in 
improving their economic position and in securing the kind of 
modern knowledge which leads to power, and thus to the inde¬ 
pendence of their country. Few had any complaints against 
Western-type education, except that there was not enough of it and 
that it did not go high enough. 

But some of the more thoughtful Sudanese were not quite so 
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tisfied that the influence of Western education was wholly good. 

; Though they, too, believed that the immediate need was for more 
of it and to a higher level, they were also concerned about the 
characters of its products. 

It is difficult, however, to distinguish the effects of Western-type 
education from the subsequent and retrospective effects of the kind 
of employment into which the products of the schools entered. For 
* most of this century the Sudan Government followed the policy of 
1 limiting the quantity of secondary education to the amount of 
! employment available. Almost all this employment was in Govern¬ 
ment service. So the conditions of the Civil Service came to be the 
main factor in setting the tone of educated Sudanese society: the 
schools were merely the door to that society. 

The Growth of a Separate Educated Class. At first—that is, in 
the early days of this century—-Sudanese parents were afraid to send 
their sons to Western-type schools for fear that Western education 
might take them away, make them irreligious and teach them bad 
manners. Parents were even paid to allow their sons to attend the 
Gordon College. 

Then, as the advantage of having regular remittances from sons 
in Government service became apparent, this opposition dis¬ 
appeared, and a generation succeeded during which to both British 
and Sudanese it appeared possible to enjoy the economic advantages 
secured, by Western education without suffering any disadvantages, 
such as the estrangement of young educated men from their un¬ 
educated relatives or the creation of a society uncertain of its values 
and loyalties. 

At first this was indeed possible because the number of educated 
Sudanese was very small and the climate of both Government and 
governed was a patriarchal one. The Sudanese Government 
official put on European clothes to go to his office: he took them oft' 
again as soon as he arrived home, and put on his customary clothes. 
Nothing could better illustrate the current view, held by both British 
and Sudanese, that Western ways and Western ideas were vocational 
assets and could be restricted to professional life, while socially old 
beliefs, old customs, old courtesies and discipline could continue. 

During the third decade the tiny number of educated Sudanese 
was considerably increased, and during the fourth decade became so 
large that individuals were no longer all personally known to British 
officials. On the other hand, they were now numerous enough to 
form a class outside traditional Sudanese society, with its own 
interests, its own gossip and its own internal loyalties. 

Traditional Sudanese society was founded on extensive family 
L . 
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eiationships with what to Westerners would be an onerous code of 
duties and courtesies within that society, but a code which by its 
nature was intensely concerned with personal susceptibilities and 
the family group. Government service on the other hand was, 
because of its increasing size, becoming increasingly controlled by 
impersonal regulations, which inevitably had the effect of em¬ 
phasising the individual’s rights and responsibilities rather than 
group rights and responsibilities. The results of individual com¬ 
petitive examinations were, as in the West, the factor determining 
what kind of employment a boy secured, but because, in contrast 
with the West, this individual competition was normally so absent 
from Sudanese society, the schoolboy would fall into a chronic 
state of examination fever and attempts at the secondary level to 
counteract this with ‘ house ’ activities would have only a modest 
effect. 

This individualism, which separation from home ties in boarding- 
schools had opened a way for and which examinations actively 
stimulated, was further encouraged in Government service by 
frequent transfers of staff, so that it was difficult for any new personal 
loyalties to arise within the service or towards the people of a 
locality. 

Other forces were also at work to create a separate educated class. 
Whereas religion maintained its prestige amongst the uneducated, 
it was losing ground amongst the educated, partly because of the 
increasing influx of Western ideas, but partly also because the old- 
fashioned religious teacher in the schools showed up poorly along¬ 
side the more lively and up-to-date teacher of other subjects. The 
war and its propaganda about freedom, events and opinions in 
Egypt, new ideas about discipline in school, the further advance of 
education to post-secondary level—all emphasised the difference 
between old and new ways, so that many students came to find life 
at home irksome, the demands of their parents for future financial 
help quite unrealistically large and therefore depressing and their 
wish to involve their sons in the ramifications of an extensive family 
life repelling. So, though the majority of educated young men 
managed with remarkable loyalty to send ill-spared sums from their 
salaries to help their relatives, they felt themselves members of a 
separate educated class which distinguished itself from the un¬ 
educated and felt a loyalty which was neither to the original tribes of 
its members nor to the service in which they were employed, but to 
each other. Before long they came to identify this loyalty with a 
patriotic loyalty to their country and its independence. 
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British were quick to realise what was happening, partly 
because in the second quarter of the century administrators in under¬ 
developed areas were everywhere becoming conscious of the danger 
of local societies disintegrating, and partly because—and this was 
no doubt mainly unconscious—of their growing recognition of the 
educated class as rivals to their rule in a way that the uneducated 
tribal chief was not. Individual British officials took much pains to 
maintain friendly links with individual Sudanese, but by now the 
bureaucratic machine had really taken charge. Moreover most of 
us were inclined to think in terms of preserving a past society rather 
than in terms of assisting in the creation of something new. It 
was too late to preserve the forms of traditional Sudanese society 
amongst the educated, and we as a group hesitated to recognise 
the new society and accept its affinity to our own. Many British 
officials blamed the schools for producing this new and unsettled 
class, but the schools at least preserved a personal contact between 
master and pupils and some semblance of a corporate life. It is 
strange, though, that we did not attempt to do more. Many of us 
felt, i think, that the more fundamental things in life were in the 
sphere of religion, and that in this we could not interfere. Then we 
found it easier to deal with standards of English, mathematics and 
the sciences than with the problems of a new design for living. 
Perhaps we suffered from a certain inhibition owing to the uncer¬ 
tainties of our modern civilisation; a fear that we might well be the 
blind trying to lead the blind. And we were not, and this is import¬ 
ant, stimulated by any demand from the Sudanese for a lead in their 
social problems, whereas there was no doubt about their demand for 
vocational instruction. 


So we come to the post-war period of rapid political and economic 
advance. It brought out remarkable examples of high leadership 
amongst, the educated Sudanese. It also produced "signs of the 
stresses which existed between the old uneducated and the new edu¬ 
cated Sudanese society and of the need for new adjustments of 
standards of conduct to the needs of the new society. For instance, 
the sort of things which worried leading Sudanese in education were 
these. Strikes in schools above the elementary level had begun 
by occurring in sympathy with political demonstrations, but they 
were now becoming habitual and over the most trivial excuses. The 
public were apathetic about them and hesitant in their support of 
anything but the mildest attempts of the leading Sudanese at 
discipline. Many parents no longer exercised more than an inter- 
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control over their adolescent boys. Religion appeared to 
have a decreasing appeal to those going on to higher education. The 
old traditions of generosity had involved large numbers of the 
educated class in debt. 

To the general educated public these tendencies were as nothing 
in the light of the economic benefits of the post-war boom and the 
exciting prospect of self-government. 

Yet, looking ahead, the country was about to be tested by self- 
government and independence to a degree to which it had not been 
tested since the days of the Mahdiya. Its much more complex 
structure of the present day and the democratic form of its proposed 
Government would demand from individuals, and particularly from 
the educated, the highest qualities of co-operation, for bearance about 
each other’s views and integrity of behaviour. 

No wonder that, with all the striking examples of individual 
Sudanese who had risen to the occasion, there should yet be some 
concern whether the generality of educated people would be able to 
follow. 

* * * 

The Role of the Schools. The important question for the teacher 
is whether in these circumstances the schools which are the gateway 
into the educated class can play any part at all in helping to 
form the public opinion of that class. Or must their influence be 
limited to vocational matters? 

There are two limiting factors in the effectiveness of anything 
attempted in school. One is the sometimes ignored fact that a boy 
does not necessarily transfer the standards of social life followed in 
school to the life he leads in adult society. He is more likely to 
take on the ideas and behaviour of the adult group. Grown-up 
battles are not won on boyish playing-fields unless either the climate 
of adult society is friendly to the ideas for which the battles are 
fought or unless the ‘ old boys ’ carry away with them a very powerful 
school loyalty. Secondly, with educational policy coming more and 
more under public control and with schools expanding to the utmost, 
teachers were more and more likely to reflect the views of society 
rather than to be in advance of those views. Any attempt to lead 
opinion must therefore start from the point where educated society 
was likely to recognise a need rather than from an academic or 
philosophical approach. 

* * * 

As early as the beginning of the war we had become very interested 
in this problem at Bakht er Ruda, and had tried to contribute to its 
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HELP FOR THE TEACHER 
An Example from Topics 

It may be of interest to give details of the kind of help which the 
teacher received for one of the more difficult parts of the new 
syllabus. He was given a specially written handbook in Arabic 
(“ The Teacher’s Guide to the Topics Method ”—A. R. Ali Taha). 
He was taken through this handbook during a refresher course at 
Bakht er Ruda, did written exercises on the chapters and observed 
two or three different topics in progress in our fourth year elementary 
classes. Further, he and those with him on the course actually did 
one of the topics during the time they were at Bakht er Ruda under 
the direction of one of the staff. 

The following is a synopsis of the contents of “ The Teacher’s 
Guide ”: 

Introduction.— A brief statement of aims and how we came to 
adopt topics. 

Chapter 1. —Notes on apparatus needed and distribution of 
time; list of topics suitable and notes on their selection; how 
the teacher prepares his plan; how to introduce a topic to the 
class with an example of a talk. Exercises for the teacher under 
training to work through. 

Chapter II. —How to start a topic, taking A Meal for My 
Guest as an example; how to take and arrange boys’ sugges¬ 
tions on detail; forming groups; making the working plan. 
An example of a typical working plan [given below]; dividing 
up the work, notes on materials; how each boy’s notebook 
shoxild have his register of activities; notes on sources of in¬ 
formation— (i) the booklets, (ii) local experts and observation; 
fixing a date for the end, including an exhibition. Exercises 
for the teacher under training to work through. 

Chapter III— The teacher’s work during topics periods— 
How much to interfere; how to keep notes on character traits 
observed in the boys; boys’ weaknesses, such as forgetting 
to clear up and not planning ahead, and how to draw attention 
to them; boys’ exercise books and what ought to be in them; 
checking individual activities; encouraging diaries and planning 
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ahead; the value of an occasional lesson to the whole class 
[these special lessons are printed separately together with line 
drawings for distribution to the class]; notes on visits. 
Exercises for the teacher to work through. 

ChapterIV .—The exhibition—preparing the exhibits; letter¬ 
writing practice (for permission and to the guests); play-acting; 
teaching how to be hosts; conduct of the exhibition, special 
explanation to parents; after the exhibition—the teacher’s 
criticism, boys to criticise themselves; returning borrowed 
things, letters of thanks, revision of weak points. Exercises for 
the teacher to work through. 

Four Appendices contained the following: 

1. Brief notes on the six topics, under the headings: Probable 
division of groups, booklets available, suggestions for lessons and 
visits, individual activities, kind of ending. 

2. Some answers to questions which may occur to the teacher. 

3. Notes for visitors and inspectors—and for the teacher’s own 
self-criticism. 

4. List of materials needed for a year’s programme. 


For the success of any topic it was essential that there should be 
a good supply of simple Arabic reference booklets for the boys’ use, 
both in order to encourage the use of books for obtaining informa¬ 
tion, and because in most places it was impossible to get much of the 
information by any other means. Here is a list of the specially 
prepared booklets in Arabic which serve the topic A Meal for My 
Guest : 

Good Food.—Mainly simple science—enlivened with stories. 

How to Keep Food.—Mainly about meat, plus simple 
experiments. 

A Cup of Tea.—Mainly geographical. 

A Fold of Kisra.—Sudan millet crop, diseases, etc. 

Id Cakes.—Wheat stories, discovery and a recipe. 

A Gourd of Milk.—Examples of its value. 

Tahir and the Locusts.—A story which could be turned into 
, a short play. 

Abdullahi and the Mice.—Food preservation, how to make a 
mousetrap. 

The History of your Food.—Outstanding inventions which 
have improved our food. 
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appendix 

Manners for Meals-Religious and customary manners in 
story form suitable for acting. 

Roast Meat.—Mainly geography and hygiene. 

Story of Spices.—Geography and history. 

Jam.—How to make it. 

Your Heritage the Land 

There are a number of aspects not covered by these booklets, but 
at least they are something to be going on with. 

For the teacher there is—Lessons to go with a “ Meal for 
My Guest ” (four lessons). 

And for the boys—four full-page pictures for separate issue 
to the class. 


•Conservation stories 


The following is the sample working plan referred to under 
Chapter II: 
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OUR FIRST 
A Meal for 


Group 

Pictures 

Maps 

KISRA 

(1) A man sowing. 

(2) A man weeding. 

(3) A group harvesting. 

(4) A woman grinding. 

(1) Sudan rainfall. 

(2) Places for dura growing 

in the Sudan. 

(3) Places which supply our 

village with dura. 

MILK 

(1) Cows grazing. 

(2) A man milking a cow. 

(3) A woman churning milk. 

(1) A map showing places 
famous for the making 
of fat and cheese in the 
Sudan. 

VEGETABLES 

(1) Students working in the 

school farm. 

(2) The vegetable market of 

the area. 

(3) A poster showing the 

values gained from 
eating vegetables. 

(1) A map of the school farm 

(to scale). 

(2) Places which supply our 

village with vegetables 

MEAT 

(1) A veterinary doctor 

examining animals be¬ 
fore they are killed. 

(2) A meat market. 

(3) A poster showing the 

harm done by flies. 

* 

(1) A map to show areas 

famous for cattle rear¬ 
ing in the Sudan. 

(2) A map showing places 

famous for cattle rais¬ 
ing in the world. 

BREAD 

(1) Oxen ploughing a field, 

(2) Men preparing 4 Hodes \ 

(3) A month-old wheat field. 

(4) Oxen threshing wheat. 

(1) Areas famous for wheat 

growing in the Sudan. 

(2) Areas famous for wheat 

growing in the world. 

TEA 

(1) A picture of a tea bush. 

(2) A picture of a tea planta¬ 

tion. 

(3) Women and girls picking 

tea. 

(4) My friends and T drink¬ 

ing tea. j 

(1) Tea giowing places in the 

world. 

(2) Routes which our im¬ 

ports of tea take. 
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TOPIC 


My Guest 


Models and Samples 

Information collected from visits, 
books and experiments 

(1) A native woman grinding dura 

(model). 

(2) Clay models of * Kisra ’ utensils. 

(3) As many samples of types of dura 

as possible. 

(1) The work done between the sow¬ 

ing and the harvesting of dura. 

(2) Insects which harm dura and the 

means for fighting them. 

(3) Types of dura plants which have a 

natural protection against birds. 

(4) Dura smut and how to cure it. 

(5) The difference in food values be¬ 

tween the threshed and the un¬ 
threshed dura. 

(6) What does the complete food con ¬ 

sist of? 

(1) Making curdled milk. 

(2) Making cheese. 

(1) How curdled milk is made. 

(2) How cheese is made. 

(3) A visit to a cheese factory. 

(4) Food values in milk. 

(1) Samples of varieties of vegetables. 

(2) A variety of vegetable seeds. 

(3) A collection of insects which are 

harmful to vegetables. 

(1) The proper seasons for growing 

vegetables (different kinds). 

(2) The time each vegetable takes be¬ 

fore it is ripe. 

(3) Food values in vegetables. 

(4) What happens to one who does 

not eat vegetables. 

(1) Models of animals killed for their 

meat. 

(2) Covers for protecting meat from 

flies. 

(3) A balance for weighing meat. 

(1) Food values in meat. 

(2) Which is the best meat for eating ? 

(3) The contents of a complete food. 

( 4 ) Meat rotting (experiment). 

(1) Different samples of wheat. 

(2) Different samples of wheat flour. 

(3) Growing wheat seeds in tins. 

(4) Cakes made by the group. 

(1) The proper seasons for growing 

wheat and the time it takes to 
ripen. 

(2) Food values in wheat. 

(3) Fermentation processes. 

(4) A visit to a bakery. 

(1) Different samples of tea. 

(2) Samples of different things used in 

place of tea. 

(1) The proper conditions for tea 

growing. 

(2) How is tea grown and when is it 

picked ? 

(3) Do trees of different kinds of tea 

differ from one another? 

(4) Benefits derived from drinking tea. 
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solution in a small way by encouraging teachers to clarify their ideas 
about the qualities of character needed in a modern state. To have 
approached the subject historically by a study of the family in 
primitive society would not have appealed at all. This would have 
been to look backward and to less civilised society, whereas all 
eyes were forward. The religious approach was also one which 
for various reasons could only make a subsidiary appeal. So 
our study was not concerned with what was needed to save a 
disintegrating society, but what would help to make a new 
nation. 

The first thing was to get clear about terms. The Sudanese staff 
were using terms which meant one thing to them and another thing 
to me. The differences were not merely in the degree of excellence 
which we each meant by the term 4 good but in the very meaning of 
’ good ’. A ‘ good boy ’ in Sudanese tradition was one who did no 
wrong, was obedient, quiet, only speaking when spoken to. This 
was too passive a conception to suit modern times. The Sudanese 
Vice-Principal and I found ourselves spending many half-hours 
discussing the meanings of character terms in common use, and from 
that talk developed a small book on “ Character Aims ”. We 
selected fifteen Qualities of Character, such as Perseverance, Reli¬ 
ability, Self-control, Leadership, Obedience, Loyalty and Helpfulness, 
and suggested new applications of old virtues. For instance, the 
old custom of gathering in the harvest together, or rallying round 
to help a neighbour build his hut, might in modern conditions 
be transformed into subscribing to a school building, volunteering 
in a literacy campaign, or adopting a helpful attitude to the 
public when in Government employment. Sometimes it was new 
standards of old virtues that were needed. For instance, under 
the heading Reliability, the point was made that unpunctuality 
in a complex modern office was much more disorganising than 
being a few hours late under the old conditions for a meeting 
with another farmer about a rural matter. Conflict of loyalties, 
the limits of freedom, frankness and tact, new forms of service, 
were some of the topics raised for discussion in their modern 
applications. 

Because we were not just trying to evaluate the customary, but 
were often setting forth new standards, it was necessary to try to 
describe what we meant by such statements as ‘ shows exceptional 
initiative ’, or ‘ not very reliable This was not easy to do briefly, 
and we ended by using short paragraphs to describe five different 
degrees of each quality. For instance, here are the five degrees of 
Objectivity : 
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(a) Exceptional. Preserves his objectivity when discussing 
his most cherished convictions even under the most irritating 
misrepresentations. Just in his judgments. Keeps a sense of 
proportion. 

(b) Normal Aim. Usually watchful of his personal feelings 
influencing his judgment. Can laugh at himself and has the 
courage to try to avoid wishful thinking. 

(c) Minimum. Expected. Tries to judge others fairly. Not 
touchy in little things that affect him. Can get some comfort 
from comparison of his state with that of others. 

(d) Unsatisfactory. Has to be approached in a tactful 
way, otherwise is inclined to be touchy in matters affecting 
himself. Shows bias in his opinions about others. 

(e) Bad. Easily takes offence. Constantly envious of 
others and intolerant of their views. His opinions depend on 
his feelings rather than on reason. 

The sub-title of the book was “ Some Suggestions on Standards 
for a Rising Nation ”. A chapter on the conception of “ The Good 
Man ” was intended to stimulate thought about a scale of values 
related to modern conditions. 

The study of this book became a regular part of the course for 
prospective teachers and for boys of 16 or 17 in the Junior Secondary 
School. It aroused great interest and considerable discussion 
amongst students—though discussion was perhaps greater amongst 
older people who had more experience of life. Though its appeal 
was to patriotic sentiment, the teachers giving the course would 
frequently refer to religious texts and to the wisdom in rural proverbs. 
The Sultan of Mukalla’s administrative officers have been given 
lectures from it, and of all our publications it was perhaps the one 
which aroused most interest and approval outside the country. 

“ Character Aims ” was followed by a booklet for parents, called 
“Character Training”, explaining some of the new features in 
present-day Sudan education and the part which the home should 
play. It was not of such challenging interest. 

A third book discussed the psychology of character. In the guise 
of psychology w'e could discuss aspirations and failings which in 
ordinary language might rouse resentments and embarrassment. 

This work was no more than a beginning to the kind of study that 
needs doing by Sudanese. The educated public will need to think a 
great deal abou t the kind of society it wants to create. The trouble 
in 1950 was that society was so taken up with material problems that 
it had done no thinking about a new morality. Until it did, teachers 
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„nd parents would be without convictions, and so lack that authority 
which is essential for the proper upbringing of their children. 

Help from the West ? 1 have said above that this thinking would 
have to be done by Sudanese. Can the West no longer be of any 
help? 

There are certain difficulties in the way of getting any help in this 
particular matter from the West. First, there are the suspicions 
still arising from differences of religion. This should not nowadays 
be such an obstacle to common understanding as in the past., because 
both Christianity and Islam are faced by a greater threat than their 
own differences, in the growth of materialism. In a number of 
important respects the attitude of both religions is so similar that, 
for instance, we were able to use the book “ What is a Christian 
Education? ” in a discussion group without being worried about its 
Christian origin. 

A greater obstacle is the psychological one, which affects younger 
people in particular. This is the belief that the West, and in 
particular Britain, exploits the weaker countries. Whether true or 
not, the suspicion is there, and linked with the passion to become 
recognised as of equal status with the rest of the world. Therefore 
any advice the British may have tc offer which encourages an 
interest in values other than economic or political may be taken as an 
attempt to weaken and divert the national effort. This very under¬ 
standable fear makes the British suspect abroad to a degree to which 
they are not suspect when the Sudanese meets them in their homes in 
Britain. The experience of Sudanese in Britain has been almost 
wholly fortunate. Their easy charm makes them good mixers, 
and they have the courage necessary to make the first move in break¬ 
ing our cold exterior. So the Sudanese will get more from the 
British by visiting them in Britain than from either their precepts or 
example abroad. Besides, they will see here the origin and explana¬ 
tion of things which the British have grafted into the Sudan. Even 
so, it is better that they visit other countries, as well as Britain, so 
that they can see other ways of living and gain the assurance which 
comes from a wider knowledge. 

Another difficulty in the way of getting helpful ideas from Britain 
is that the British have no experience of the kind of change through 
which the Sudanese are going. British society is comparatively 
static. The older District Commissioner may have treated his 
Sudanese as though they were tenants on his estate, the present day 
official as if they were the Labour Party just come to power; but 
the real changes are far greater than those which have occurred in 
Britain, and this makes it hard for us to appreciate their difficulties. 
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The last obstacle I shall mention is similar to the one that confronts 
every father and son. Father never does like the different ways 
which his son adopts. Many Middle Eastern countries save their 
faces by ostentatiously passing ambitious laws of, for instance, 
universal education or compulsory adult literacy, though everyone 
knows that for a long time such laws cannot be carried out. They 
are aspirations and they bolster morale. The British adopt a 
different technique. They appoint distinguished Commissions and 
publish their Reports with a flourish. The foreigner is impressed 
with the names Hadow, McNair, Norwood, but if he wants to know 
what is ac tually going on he finds himself lost in a forest of references 
to Local Government orders, Ministry circulars and explanations 
about the British way of leaving things to local initiative. The 
Sudanese will not necessarily choose the British way of doing things, 
and this may lessen British sympathy and understanding. 

Nevertheless in spite of all these obstacles, I hope that the Sudanese 
will continue to think the British way of life is something worthy of 
their regard as one kind of balance of forces in modern life; for the 
Sudanese still have to find a new balance between the freedom they 
will permit in their society and the particular points where they 
wish to enforce discipline, between the level of work and efficiency 
they want and the amount of leisure they wish to enjoy, between 
their reliance on authority and tradition in intellectual matters and 
the place they give to personal judgment, between the imposition on 
the country of progressive measures to meet urgent material needs 
and the slow development of local initiative to build up the nation’s 
character, between duties and rights. 

With their fund of common sense and the devotion of so many 
of their leaders, the Su danese face the future with justifiable hope and 
courage. They have with them the warm sympathy and earnest 
hopes of all who have worked amongst them. 


Envoi 

God write (in his book) their safety. 




